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BRANCH I. 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


FoR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


A short statement of various measures, calculated for the im- 
provement of the County of Caithness, carried on in the 
course of the year 1803. 


Introduction. 


"TH measures which were in contemplation, for promoting 
the prosperity of this remote district, have been consider- 
ably checked by the renewal of hostilities with France, which 
so unexpectedly took place at the commencement of this year. 
A state of war must, in general, be unfavourable to all sorts of 
improvement. The difficulty in obtaining capital to carry 
them on with spirit ; the scarcity of hands, owing to the de- 
mands of the army and navy ; and, in remote situations, the 
trouble attending the procuring seeds and other articles by sea, 
from distant parts of the country, and skilful labourers, where 
they are necessary for the introduction of any new system, are 
all hostile to active and great exertions. But if that was the 
case on former occasions, it is still more so at present, when 
we are threatened with all the horrors of conquest, by the 
most powerful state that has arisen in modern times; and 
when people in general, seem more inclined to consider what 
are the best means of preserving what they have got, than of 
acquiring more, It were much to be regretted, however, if’ 
such a spirit were to become general. If that should be the. 
case, this country would soon become unable to persevere in so 
arduous a contest. The best foundation of its strength, is the 
cultivation and produce of its own soil, and if, in addition to 
the other calamities of war, we were to be under the necessity 
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of depending on foreign nations for any large proportion of our 
subsistence, at a time when our commerce must necessarily be 

considerably diminished, our wealth would»quickly disappear, 
and our distresses w ould accumulate to a height which might 
produce the most disastrous consequences. This i is a subject 
which, it is to be hoped, will soon attract the attention of par- 
liament ; and that some system will be adopted for the purpose 
of furnishing the landed and the farming interests, with the 
means of carrying on the cultivation and improvement of the 
country, if possible with greater energy than ever, as the best 
mod? of enabliag us to prosecute the present war, with addi- 
tional spirit and success. 

In addition to the calamities of war, the last season also, was, 
on the whole, highly unfavourable to agricultural improve- 
ments. ‘Che spring and the beginning of summer were cold 
and ungenial ; and though the months of July and August were 
dry, and consequently well calculated for the operation of burn- 
ing, yet from the want of rain at that critical period of the sea- 
son, the crop of this year has but little straw, and though the 
quality of the grain is wholesome, yet it is hardly equal im quan- 
tity to the average produce of Caithness. This is the more to 
be lamented, as the preceding crop turned out a worse one thar 


any comembored i in that county for some years. 


1. Improvements of Wastes. 


This most important object was carried on to a considerable 
extent, during the year 1803; preparations having been 
made for that purpose, previous to the war breaking out. 
The dryness of the summer was favourable to burning, a spe- 
cies of improvement of important consideration. On the whole, 
in the course of the last season, probably above a thousand 
acres might be put in a progressive state of cultivation, of 
which about 430 were in the hands of one proprietor. 

The best system of improving commons, that have a good 
depth of soil, with a rough surface, and that is capable af 
being burnt, is now pretty well ascertained, in so far as re- 
gards this northern district. The land should be ploughed in 
the winter months, cross ploughed in spring (that the clods may 
not be crumbled to pieces by the winter frosts), and burnt 
in summer; the ashes then spread, and ploughed in; and 
early next year, after being well harrowed, should be sown 
with oats and grass-seeds. In a better climate, the burning 
may take place earlier, and oats or bear may be sown the first 
year; and where sheep are abundant, a crop of turnips ma 
be taken, but, on the whole, the plan above mentioned, is 
the best that has hitherto been attempted in this district, and 

though 
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though slow, yet, being done gradually, requires few cattle 
and servants, and is sure of success. There is no other mode 
by which many thousand acres of waste land in thiscounty could 
possibly be brought in, with nearly the same advantage. To 
give such a land a sufficient doze of lime, would require from 
51. to 101. per acre, according to the distance of conveyance ; 
whereas, by this system, the expence does not exceed from 
21. to 31. per acre ; and the first crop of oats alone will pay 
the whole expence of the improvement, including the in- 
closure. 


2. Paring and Burning. 


Several skilful hands were brought from Westmoreland this 
year, in order to carry on the system of paring with the breast- 
plough, and then burning the turf thus obtained. In all, a- 
bout 100 acres were treated according to this plan. From the 
thinness of the turfs, several acres of land thus prepared, 
might have been burnt, and laid down with oats in the course 
even of this year; but unfortunately the men were detained at 
Leith for about three weeks, waiting for a conveyance by sea 
to Caithness, and consequently were too late in coming. Little 
do those who live in the southern part of the kingdom know 
the disadvantages under which their northern brethren endea- 
vour to rival them in improvement. About 50 of these acres 
were pared and burnt, with a view of providing for some small! 
farmers, whom it was necessary to remove, in order to com- 
plete the cultivation and inclosure of an extensive tract of 
country in the neighbourhood. These farmers are continued 
in their old possessions till Whitsunday next, when they re- 
move to their new farms. The 50 acres is to be cropped by 
the proprietor, which will entitle them to the benefit of the 
straw ; and some acres are also to be laid down with grass- 
seeds for them. They are also to have about 50 acres of va- 
juable pasture, adjoining to their arable land. Their lease is 
for 1§ years. The rent is sufficiently moderate, namely, 
3s. per acre for the first five years, 6s. for the second five, ard 

s. for the third five, and half as mach for the pasture land. 
Bet though the rent is low, yet that is compeasated by the 


satisfaction of establishing a new colony of farmers, on a bar- 
ren waste, on a system that is likely to encourage their exer- 
tions, and which, at any rate, will necessarily promote the 
improvement of that part of the country, 


3- Fen Husbandry. 


It was of the greatest importance to try the fen system of 
husbandry, near the sheep farms established in this county, 
A 2 with 
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with a view of raising winter provision for that valuable stock. 
Unfortunately, however, there was no flat or low-lying mos- 
sy ground in that neighbourhood. It was necessary, there- 
fore, to plough the sides of hills, considerably elevated above 
the level of the sea. The seasons of late having been pecu 

liarly unfavourable for this important species of improvement, 
its progress has been greatly retarded ; but, on the whole, the 
prospect of success is at present flattering. About 660 acres 
have been laid down with rape, turnip, and grass-seeds, and 
the appearances of these crops are promising. A hardy spe- 
cies of grass, peculiarly adapted for mossy land, has been 
brought from the fens of Cambridgeshire, and it is proposed 
to try a long small white oat, from the_ neighbourhood of 
Whittlesea-Mere, in Huntingdonshire : which, from its hardi- 
ness and earliness, will, it is believed, succeed. Next season 
will certainly decide to what extent this system ought to be 
prosecuted in a hilly district. In a flat country, abounding 


with deep bogs, or mosses, there can be no doubt of its being 
infinitely preferable to every other. 


4. Commons. 


An extensive common having been divided not far from the 
town of Thurso, a considerable part of which, thoughrather ele- 
vated in point of situation, yet was capable of cultivation ; one 
of the proprietors, whose share amounted to above 2000 Eng~ 
lish acres, was anxious to try what could be effected for the 
improvement of so valuable a tract. The whole was, in the first 
place, divided into 50 lots, varying, in extent, from 12 to 20 
acres, and upwards, according to circumstances, and the di- 
visions marked by the plough, which was itself a troublesome 
business. ‘Three modes of improvement were then adopted, 
1. Some lots the proprietor himself undertook to improve, by 
paring and burning, in the manner already described, in order 
to provide settlements for some small tenants, to be removed 
in the neighbourhood. 2. Some lots were let to new im- 
provers, who became bound to cultivate them at their own 
risk and expence ; and, 3- Anumber of other lots were annexed 
to the neighbouring farms, under the obligation of improve- 
ment. Where this plan is practicable, it is certainly an ex- 
cellent mode of improving commons, as a farmer has many 
advantages, which it is unnecessary here to point out, for 
bringing in, at a cheap rate, the waste lands in his vicinity, 
Oue spirited improver (Mr George Miller of Whitefield, near 
Thurso) deserves to be particularly commemorated upon this 
occasion, Observing the success of the new modes of im- 
proving waste lands, which had been introduced into the coun- 
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ty, he offered a rent of L. 4o per annum, for 190 acres, in that 
part of the common which happened to be in his neighbour- 
hood. The lease is rather long, namely, for 31 years ; but 
it was desirable to encourage an active and judicious im- 
prover, who began ploughing his new farm almost before the 
ink was dry upon his lease ; and though the land was in- 
trinsically valuable, yet this was the first instance, in that 
‘ part of the kingdom, of drawing such a rent from a tract of 
Jand that formerly had yielded nothing. 
5. Sheep Farming. 
It was generally believed that Caithness was but ill adapt- 
ed for\a sheep stock ; and when not only sheep were intro- 
duced into the Highland parts of the county, but also so su- 
perior a breed as the Cheviot, it was foretold, both in the 
southern, and in the northern pagts of Scotland, that the plan 
could never answer, and that it would necessarily be attended 
with considerable loss. The attempt, however, has been 
most successfully carried on for several years; and, with a 
view of ascertaining the practical effects of the experiment, 
the grazings that were put under sheep, were advertised to be 
let. The commencement of a war is certainly an unfavour- 
able time for letting land, more especially at such a distance 
from the metropolis ; but the success of the sheep system, in 
those parts, was so uncontrovertibly established, tliat some of 
these grazings, which ten years ago had only paid L. 87, 16s. 
a year, were let at L.600 per annum; anid, in the opinion of 
intelligent men, were worth L. 100 more. It was thought 
adviseable, however, to give peculiar encouragement to the 
first farmer (Mr James Anderson), who re solved to car ry on 
a new system, on so extensive a scale, in so remote a district ; 
more especially, as he was likely to do ample justice to the 
plan. A higher rent will be obtained for the other grazings 
still to let m the same neighbourhood ; and, on the whole, 
there is reason to believe that no agric oltural:i improvement 
has hitherto been made, with more profitabie results; a tract 
of country having been thus raised from a rent under L, 200, 
to above L. 1200 per annum. 
It is earnestly requested, that Highland proprietors, more 
especially those with moderate incomes, will make themselves 
masters of a plan, which experience has thus satictioned ; and 
by which, at a moderate expence, they will not only nenier 
themselves and their families opulent, but wili likewise great- 


ly promote the industry, and increase the wealth of | theis 
country. 


A 3 6. Cattle. 
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Cattle. 


6. The introduction of the best breeds of cattle into a dis- 
trict, according to the various purposes for which they are des- 
tined, is a most important mean of improvément, which can- 
not be too anxiously attended to. Several experiments, with 
that view, have been tried in Caithness, in the course of this 
season: among the rest, Col. Williamson has introduced the 
Argyll breed, which there is every reason to hope will answer. 
Mr Paterson has brought some oxen from Aberdeenshire for. 
ploughing, and some cows from Buchan have been sent north, 
of a sort, considering their size, famous for the quantity of 
milk they produce*. It is proposed to compare this breed, 
with the Ayrshire Cows, so celebrated for the Dairy, some 
of which have been brought by Mr Dunlop to the neighbour- 
ing district of Strathnaver. 


a, Improvements by small Tenants. 

It is certainly desirable, to preserve as much as is con- 
sistent with the improvement of a district, its old inhabitants, 
who are attached to it by many ties, and who might not for 
some time feel themselves equally comfortabie in other situa- 
_ tions, It is difficult however to adhere to this principle, 
where 


* The Buchan Cows are not so well known as they deserve to be. 
The best sort are polled, —— of a dark or brown colour. They 


commonly weigh, when fattened, from 17 to 18 stone, (16 pound 
Dutch weight to the stone). “They are of so thriving a quality, that 
they are generally fat at the end of the Autumn, without much atten- 
tion having been paid to their food, and tho’ fleshy, they continue to 
milk well. Tho’ their size is small, they will give from 6 to 8, and 
even as high as 14 Scotch pints of milk per day, (equal to as many 
English quarts.) They are fed principally tvith Oat Straw in winter, 
which is found greatly preferable to bear or barley straw. Sometimes 
they also get what they call plotsed bay, or hay with boiling water 
thrown on it. Some sea ware is also given them, which is very con- 
ducive to milking well ; but above all they have a practice in the neigh- 
bourhood of Peterhead, of giving them green kail in April, which is 
sown in the spring preceding, transplanted in June or July, stands the 
winter season better than turnip, and vegetates very strong in April. 
By adopting this plan, the dreadful interval for the farmer, between 
the winter and summer feed, might i in a ‘great measure be filled up. 
In general irom 10 to 12 Scotch pints or English quarts of their milk, 
give a pou: id of butter. They have made, near Peterhead, butter- 


milk che ese, but it answers better when the buttermilk is isknhd with 
’ *y 
other milk, 
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where the tenants are poor in circumstances, have little skill 
in Agriculture, and have not even cattle or instruments of bus- 
Dandry calculated for carrying on any proper system of culti- 
vation. A plan however has been fallen upon, which tends in 
some measure to obviate these objections. Some small tenants 
have been prevailed upon to enter into an agreement with a 
considerable farmer in their neighbourhood, by which he en- 
gages to plough for them, the waste land attached to their 
farms, at the rate of fifteen shillings per Scotch acre, the price 
not to be exacted, until a twelve month after the work is ex- 
ecuted, when they will be enabled to pay the expence from the 
crops they raise. The plan has been so much approved of, 
that the smail tenants in one disirict, have had about 50 acres 
of waste land ploughed for them on this system, in the course 
of this season. ‘Their own miserable cattle and instrumeits of 
shusbandry, could never have broken up sucha soil, but when 
once it is properly ploughed, they are able to manage it toler- 
ably well by their own exertions ; and in process of time, they 
will probably become more opulent, and abler to do justice to 
their farms. 


8. Towns and Villages. 


The increase of towns and villages, is one of the surest 
signs of the prosperity of a country; and in this important par- 
ticular, the county of Caithness is not deficient. Several hou- 
ses have been built this season in the new town of Thurso. 
The village of Castleton, erected by Mr Trail, goes on pros- 
perously; and it is impossivle to pass through that thriving 
place, without feeling muci satisfaction, at the industry that 
seems to prevail there, and the contented looks, and comfort- 
able circumstances of the inhabitants. A new village called 
Brodies-Town, from the name of its spirited founder, is rising 
on the eastern coast of the county, in a situation admirably 
calculated for the herring fishing. Some progress is making 
in the erection of a village at Halkirk, and it is expected, 
next year, that the British Fishing Society, will make some 
exertions, towards establishing a fishing settlement on the 
feu it has obtained from Sir Benjamin Dunbar in the ncigh- 


bourhood of Wick. 
9. Roads and Harbours. 


The attention that has lately been paid to the improve- 
ment of the northern parts of Scotland, must do infinite credit 
to the legislature of this country, if the measures they. have 
chalked out are prosecuted with proper zeal and energy. A 
foundation has thus been laid, for a new system, not of foreign, 

A 4 , but 
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but of domestic colonization, which will be found infinitely 
pre ferable to the cultivation of distant settlements. But the 
acts which were passed, granting certain sums for carrying on 
the Caledonian Canal, and for making roads and building 
bri dges i in the northern tounties, under the direction of Com- 
missioners appointed to oversee the expenditure of the money, 
were cuacted too late in the season, to expect that much could 
be done ia carrying on such great undertakings, in the course 
of the pfesent year. In consequence, however, of the corre- 
spondence that has been established between the Commission- 
ers, and the gentlemen of Caithness, there is reason to hope 
that considerable progress will be made in the course of the 
ensuing season. It cannot be doubted, if this district 
were made accessible, and proper communications carried 
through it, that it would soon rival more southern districts in 
every species of improvement. 

It is proper here to add, that a thousand pounds have been 
granted, from the public funds of Scotland, for erecting a har- 
bour at Wick; and there is every reason to hope, that that 
important undertaking will be carried on with proper spirit in 
the course of next year. As Wick is the true centre of the 
deep sea herring fishery, the erection of a harbour there, is 
perhaps one of the most important objects to which the public 
attention could be directed, or in which the public money could 
be employed. 


10. Miscellaneous Articles. 


1. The establishment of an Woollen Manufacture, at the 
new village of Halkirk, has taken place this year. The 
machinery has been already erected, and from the prices which 
Mr Walker the manufacturer has demanded, the farmers in 
the neighbourhood are satisfied, that they cannot manufacture 
their wool so cheap, by their own servants, as by him; whilst, 
atthe same time, ii is done by his maehinery, ina manner greatly 
superior. 

2. This year also a post chaise and a pair of horses have 
been set up by Mr Ryrie, innkeeper at Thurso, which is 
likely to answer. It is singular, though there had been 
some attempts to keep post chaises at Inverness, yet that they 
were all given up in the year 1773. Mr Ettles set one up in 
17753 which was then the only one so far north. There are 
now seven kept in Inverness alone, one or two at Tain, and 
one at Kessock. It is proposed to have, next year, a diligence 

_on the Hichland road from Perth to Inverness, and it is to be 
hoped that, in due time, the plan will be extended to Caithness. 
The advantages of having. such modes of conveyance from 
one end of the kingdom to the other are inestimable. “ 

' So Sar 
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. Mr John Reid of Heathfield near Thurso, laid down a 
pa feld of. bear which he could not get sown till the 24th 
of June last :-it was cut down on the 24th October, and pro- 
duced upwards of ten returns of good merchantable grain. It 
would probably have produced two or three seeds more, had 
it becn sown earlier; but this experiment tends to prove, that 
‘ in very uafavourable seasons, » crop of bear may be laid down 
much later than is commonly imagined, and with the prospect 
of a handsome return. 

4. A Limework is intended to be carried on on the estate of 
Major Iunes of Saudside, which it is hoped will be a source of 
great improvement to all that neighbourhood. 


Conclusion. 


Some pei tices, it is said, are entertained against the publica- 
tion of such accounts of local i improvements, as if they origi- 
nated from other motives, than a sincere and ardent wish to 
promote the oe and interests of the country. But how 
could it otherwise be known by the public, what is doing in 
so remote a district as Caithness, which is so seldom visited 
by strangers? and can it be questioned, whether these hints 
may not in various respects contribute to the benefit of other 
counties? Is it of no consequence that the success of the Che- 
viot breed of sheep, beyond the possibility of doubt, should 
be spread over all the Highland districts, and the way point- 
ed out, by which the rent and value of that extensive 
tract of country, may in many cases be increased six-fold? Is 
it nothing to have facts authentically published, regarding the 
various modes of improving waste lauds; by some of which, the 
oe of the improvement is repaid by the first crop that 

the ground produces? And is no benefit to be derived, froma 
knowledge of the success attending the introduction of new 
breeds of cattle, new sorts of grain, new kinds of grass, &c.? 
Above all, can it be doubted, that the country at large is inter- 
ested, whennew towns and villages are erected,and new manufac. 
tures and other im provements successfully carried on? Instead 
therefore of objecting to the publication of such accounts as 
unnecessary, which is all that can be urged, for it is impossible 
that any detriment can arise from them, it would be much 
better for public spirited individuals, to promote, as much as 
possible, the adoption of such a plan. in all the various districts 
in the kingdom ; in order that experiments happily adopted in 
one county, may prove the source of similar improvements in 
other places. 


Edinburgh, 25th Nov. 1803. Appendix 
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Appendix to the above Statement. 


AmonG the numerous commons in the county of Caithness, 
the most extensive and valuable is knowa under various names,” 
as the Hill of Forse, of Scrabster, &c. and in all it is suppos- 
ed that this tract contains about 8000 acres, mostly green 
ground, and capable of cultivation. ‘The necessary steps have 
been taken, for having this commen divided by act of parlia- 
ment; and a plan has been formed, connected therewith, 
which cannot fail to give satisfaction to every friend to the im- 
provement. Jt is founded on certain resolutions adopted by 
the magistrates, and other inhabitents of the town of Thurso, 
of which the following is a copy : 


At a meeting of the Magistrates and Feuers of the 
town of Thurso, assembled to take into consideration the 
propriety of applying to parliament for a division of those 
commons called the Hills of Forse, Scrabster, Aust, Giese, 
Ormly, Thurso, Pennyland, Holburnhead, and Brims, and all 
the mosses, muirs, and other waste lands connected there- 
with, 


The following Resolutions were adopted. 


i, That it appears to this meeting, in many respects, extreme- 
ly material, that such extensive commons, containing, it is 
supposed, about 8000 acres of land, by far the greater 
part of which is capable of improvement, should be brought 
into cultivation as speedily as possible. 

iJ. That it is peculiarly desirable to bring forward such a plan 
at the present time, as the division of so extensive a tract 
may furnish the means of occupation and subsistence to 
numbers of persons in the Northern districts of the High- 
lands, who may otherwise be reduced to the most poignant 
distress, in consequence of their plans of emigration having 
been checked by legislative provisions, and no means of sub- 
sistence having been poitited out to them. 

III. That in the conrse of the division, a portion of these 
commons will belong to the crown, as proprietor of the 
lands of Serabster, there is reason to hope, from the 
great attention paid by his majesty’s government to the 
situation of the Highlanders, that these allotments of waste 
lands, may be appropriated by the crown for so beneficial a 
purpose as that of forming new settlements for natives of 
the Highlands ; and it being also probable, that government 

a may 
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may be desirous of making such settlements on a large 
and liberal scale, that it would be advisable to dispose the 
allotment of the waste lands that may belong to the town of 
Thurso (exclusive of the mosses) to the crown, at any fair 
price that may’ be fixed upon by the comniissioners appointed 
by the act ; and that the price received for the same, shall 
be employed in paving the streets, improving the harbour, 
and carrying on other public works, the most likely to be 
advantageous both to the town and neighbourhood. 

IV. That were this plan carried into execution, three objects 
of great public importance would at once be accomplisted ; 
fer it would have a tendeucy to promote the improvement 
of a town, situated in the remotest part of the kingdom ; it 
would be the means of speedily bringing into cultivation an 
extensive tract of valuable land, now lying totally useless ; 
and the hope of such a settlement would cheer the heart 
of many as brave and worthy subjects as any in his Majes- 
ty’s dominions, whose prospects at this time are truly deplo- 
rable. 

V. That a copy of these Resolutions, together with the sketch 
of a plan for making a royal colony at Scrabster, be trans- 
mitted to his Majesty’s ministers, to the commissioners ap- 
pointed by act of parliament for carrying on the roads and 
bridges throughout the Highlands, to the barons of his Ma- 
jesty’s exchequer, and to the officers of the crown in Scotland. 


Sketch of a plan for establishing a Roya/ Colony at Scrabster, 
in the county of Caithness, on a tract of Common, which 
will be allotted to the Crown, together with some waste 
lands to be purchased in its neighbourhood. 


Let us suppose that 3000 acres in all are employed in ma- 
king the intended settlement, of which one half belongs to the 
crown, and the other half must be purchased. 

It is proposed, on part of the land, near the burn, or water 
of Scrabster, to erect a village for labouring people, and to di- 
vide the remainder into small farms. 

The village to consist of a hundred houses, each house to 
have, at an average, 3 acres of land attached to it, which 
would enable each settler to keep a cow, (of the breed of that 
country), summer and winter. It is supposed that this quanti- 
ty of land, namely 3 acres, might be cultivated by means of 
that excellent instrument the Cascroum, (a kind of foot 
plough) which the Highlanders can manage with great dexte- 
rity, and which is too little known. 
ae As 
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As the place is entirely a new settlemeat, and the settlers, 
with their families, must in general come from a considerable 
distance, they will require at least rol. for each family, to as- 
sist them in building a house, inclosing their land, &c. but 
they would be able to pay at the rate of 10s. per aunum, after 
the first seven years, by which the public would be a: nply i in- 
demnified for all the expence wiica they occasioned ; and, in 
process of time, that rent might be increased. 

As to the small farms, it is proposed, that they should con- 
sist of :o acres each, one acre for the house aud garden, and 
the other nine to be divided into three portions for a rotation 
of grain, grass, and green crops. ‘hese small tarmers would 
be possessed of some property of their own, tho’ at the same 
time, might require, perhaps, 20l. each, to assist them in buy- 
ing seed, working cattle, &c. but they would also be able to 
pay at the rate of ros. per acre after the first seven years, and 
their rent might afterwards be increased. 

-It is supposed, that to the amount of 2,500 acres might be 
divided in this way into 250 farms, this, with 100 settlers in 
the village, would make 350 families ; which, at six to a fa- 
mily, for their children are very numerous, (more especially 
since inoculation has been introduced) would make in all 
2100 souls. 

The expence attending the proposed colony, would be as fol~ 
lows : 


1. Value of 1500 acres, to be purchased at 4l. per acre, 

(the remaining 1 500 bei ing the property of the crown) £.6000 
2. Expence of surveying, allotting and dividing the same 500 
3- Allowance to 100 village settlers, rol. each 2000 
4- Allowance to 250 small famers, 20]. each 5000 


£+ 12,500 


At the end of 7 years, the settlement would produce, at the 
rate of 10s. per acre, 1500 1. per annum, with the prospect of 
a considerable increase. 

It is proper to add, that the settlement is situated not far 
from the sea, in a bay, well calculated for carrying on the cod, 
and other fisheries, s, in which the people would partly employ 
themselves ; so that this colony would prove a valuable nur- 
sery for seamen, besides being in other respects’so useful. 

Let this plan be competed with any scheme of foreign colo- 

nizations 
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nization, and it will not be difficult to decide which is entitled 
to a preferment *. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Short Retrospective Notices of Agriculture in Tweedale. 


Besides those permanent improvements of extensive outlay, 
and of distant return, (generally considered as exclusively be- 
longing to the department of perpetual landed proprietors) 
which Mr Findlater has specified in his survey of our country, . 
as performed at their own expence, by tenants upon the estate 
of Neidpath, upon the security of leases of 57 years ; whose 
length of endurance secures to their possessor an absolute right 
of free transmission, and alienation, so encouraging to the fix- 
ing of his own capital in the soil, and so favourable to the pro- 
ving of credit for other capitals to be launched out in the same 
enterprize. Besides the improvements of this description, so 
executed, in building, planting, and stone dyke enclosure, im- 
provements, of mere surface culture, have been going on in 
pretty rapid progression, upon the security of leases of the 
ordinary endurance of 19, 20, and 25 years. 

In the latter description of improvements, probably the pa- 
rish of Eddlestone, of whose Farmers Club you have made ho- 
‘nourable mention in your last, may be considered as being a- 
mong the foremost ; and that, in consideration, not only of the 
universality (with trifling exceptions) of the adoption of the 
improved husbandry in every farm, but also, as to the exten- 
sion given to it, in several particular forms. Not only are the 
croft lands (or those destined for continued tillage) reduced to 
such regular rotation, that, at a glance over the fields, you 
can pronounee what had been the former crop upon each, and 
what will be the next succeeding one: but, in various instan- 
ces, the hand of culture has been extended to the hills of low- 
er elevation ; destined for perpetual pasture, as unfit, from po- 
verty of soil, to make*any adequate return for the expence of 
continued tillage. These (in their natural state, covered with 
a coat of short stubby heath, and almost of no value whatsoe-' 
ver) have been fallowed, limed, and (where compost and dung 
was attainable) sown in turnips, which were eaten upon the 


ground, 


* If the Crown would give up its share of the common, (from which 
at prefent it derives no benefit) a company might probably be ereéted 
to carry fo ufeful a plan into execution, at its own risk and expence. 
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ground, aid afterwards sown with suitable grasses, to remain 
in permanent pasture. It is to ke hoped, that these spirited 
undertakings, set on foot within these half dozen of years, shall 
properly reward their authors. 

The turnip and sown grass husbandry, might have begun to 
rear its head among some of the tenantry in this parish, pro- 
bably twenty years ago; its so universal prevalence cannot be 
dated back for more than ten or a dozen years, the enterprises 
upon the hills being of still later date. When turnips first be- 
gam to prevail, they were singled in the drill by the slow 
and expensive operation of cautious hand weeding; now, 
all the young people of the parish are accustomed to sist- 
gle (in English, set out) with speed and dexterity,from the time 
their arms are sufficiently strong to manage the hand hoe. In 
the similar formerslow operation of hand weeding, the weeds, in 
the intervals, often got a head before the singling was completed; 
and the only instrument and operation used to liumble them, 
was the paring of the ridges by the plough, which exposed the 
narrowed drill to drought ; and if you went near enough to cut 
the weeds cless from the plants, endangered the oversetting 
them, together with the earth they stood upon, or the over- . 
whelming of them by the mouldering earth spewing out to the 
left hand of the plough; now, the intervals are neatly cleaned 
af weeds by a horse hoe, with a thin triangular sock, to cut 
the weeds at the bottom of the furrow, and with two ceul- 
ters, or shaving irons, converging below, and diverging above, 
with a regulator to straiten or widen them to any dimension 
of interval, which shaves off the weeds, withou: taking off al- 
most any earth from the sides of the two drills, betwixt which 
it is drawn along. 

Having taken this special notice of Eddlestone, to which you 
have already attracted public attention in your last, I have to 
observe a few things in regard to Tweedale husbandry in ge- 
neral,-~-Be it known, then, to you and your readers, that the 
progression of the improved husbandry, must soon lead to a 
great change in the arrangement of Tweedale farming economy: 
While less prevalent, the hay crop was "ever considered as a 
marketable part of the farmer’s produce, and there was suffi- 
cient demand for the whole : the market, however, seems now 
overstocked ; the annual produce exceeds the annual demand ; 
and prebably the farmer must betake himself to the consum- 
ing of this article in the house by bullocks; or, to depastur- 
ing it by sheep, from the starting, without cutting it at all, 
after the manner of East Lothian. A considerable part of this 
year’s crop is winter stacked for want of demand; several 
farmers have upon hand the crops of both this and last year, 
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having little prospect of getting clean handed by sale, unless 
by demand for the store sheep, if the winter proves severe, 
or by the emigration of your Lothian cattle as boarders, 
when an enemy shall appear upon your coasts. 

Mr Findlater, our county reporter, has observed, in his sur- 
vey, ‘ That improved husbandry, from its superior produce, 
‘enables higher rents to he offered ; and that higher rents thus 
‘ necessarily given, enforce the adoption of improved husband- 
‘ry, without whose superior produce they could not be paid.’ 
We have, of late, experienced a little of the truth of this max- 
im ; very high rents, indeed, (to very near the tripling of the 
former) have lately been given for Tweedale sheep farms, up- 
on the specudation of the superior product to be raised from 
the fine wooled cheviot, compared with the accustomed coarse 
wooled, black. faced, horned breed of sheep; this will certain- 
ly enforce the adoption of the same speculation, as the former 
mode of practice will not yield produce to answer the rent: I 
say, specuiatton, as the price of the fine wooled has not yet 
eome to its level ; nor will it, till the rage of speculation for 
this mode of stocking shall have been satisfied, by full plenish- 
ing among such as are now in guest of them, and are willing to 
give for them, a pretium affectionis. 

The Swedish turnip is more and more in request among far- 
mers, particularly in Newlands parish, where they have been 
pretty much extended within three or four years ; in some pa- 
rishes they are not yet known: They will never be depended 
upon for the chief patt of the crop, and will only be sown in 
general practice, to the extent of corps de reserve for spring ; 
for they grow not seemingly to the same weight of crop; they 
require also earlier sowing ; consequently, like potatoes, con- 
stitute a-crop less favourable to thorough cleaning of the land ; 
they require, besides, land more rich by nature and by art. 

The winter ‘storing of turnips of the common kind, is be- 
coming yearly more prevalent ; piled up in long narrow ridges, 
on the surface, perhaps 8 feet wide at base, and contracted like 
a wedge, and thatched to the ground with divot, straw,or rash- 
es. This mode of improvement came to us from the west, a 
few years ago: even if the bulbs only are preserved, and the 
shaws lost, it is a great saving, as in two years out of three, 
all our turnips upon the ground at Christmas, are entirely lost 
by the frost. Turnips stored as above by Hallow-day, are per- 
fectly good at April. The shaws immediately ploughed in, are 
found considerably nourishing. 

A gentleman farmer in Tweedale (who unites the assidui- 
ty of the Practical Farmer, to the superior information of the 
man of letters, to the discharge of the public duty of a resi- 
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dent landed proprietor, and to the gratuitous practice of his o- 
riginal medical profession among his friends, and the poor in his 
neig!ibourhood ) has, of late, constructed covered sewers, inside 
the wall (to prevent admixture of rain) of all his'cattle farm 
offices, with iron borders, to admit only the urine ;*these all ter- 
minate in one common reservoir, also under ‘cover, in one of 
the feeding byres, constructed of free stone, and covered by a 
Hailes flag, which can be raised by a'ring, when necessary, to 
‘clean the reservoir; in the reservoir is a pump. Perfect com- 
mand being thus obtained of the urine in a pure, unmixed 
state, I hope the public shall in due time be favoured by him, 
through means of your publication, with his agricultural re- 
sults from the various applications of that hitherto too much 
neglected mean of improvement. He knows well how to con- 
duct an agricultural experiment with accuracy ; and to draw 
from his inferences, with equal sagacity. JI-am yours, &c. 
Nov. 18. 1803. 
AA Member of Eddlestone Farmer’s Club. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
On Drilling of Corn, %8c. 


Sir, 


Tue drilling of corn is making rapid progress in Berwick- 
shire, and on the other side of Tweed, and I hear no complaints 
‘of want of success. I do hear many complaints against drill- 
ing machines, from the difficulty of keeping them in a streight 
direction, running the drills into each other in some places, and 
leaving corresponding wide gaps in others ; and from the dif- 
_ficulty of keeping a}l the hoppers equally right, one or more 
often choaking, and consequently bilking so much land of its 
seed. My drilling is performed with perfect regularity and 
precision, by a small double-mould board plough, going back- 
wards and forwards, exactly as if drilling up the land for tur- 
nips, only narrower, about 12 inches, and followed, or rather 
preceded by a drill barrow, for which I have groved nuts of 
different powers of delivery, for different grains. 

I say the barrow precedes the plough ; having drawn one hol- 
-low drill with the plough, the barrow enters where the plough 
comes out, and goes on to the end of that drill, being lifted out 
till the plough comes again to turn. The plough follows to 
make the second hollow drill, in doing which, the seed in the 
first is lightly, but completely covered. When the field is drill- 
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led out, the harrow, followed by a heavy roller, makes all 
smooth. In my dry land, I generally sow all level, without 
water-furrows ; and with my plough and harrow, am rather 
at a loss for water-furrowing, which some of my land certain- 
ly requires. 

I have seen, however, what appears to me a better plan, 

and completely calculated to obviate that difficulty; and I 
think the implement is mentioned in the Survey of Mid Lo- 
thian. A common plough has a drill-barrow attached to it, 
susceptible of being easily made to deliver its seed, or with- 
hold it, at pleasure. In this way the land may be gathered, 
and the seed sown under furrow, with the utmost regularity, 
and the water-furrows formed. After harrowing, these can 
be opened up in the usual way, and the land finished with the 
roller, or not, as may be judged best, according to circum- 
stances. On my land, I prefer rolling heavily, as it is very 
dry. Indeed, but for that, I should have been extremely ill 
off this season for straw, as it enabled me to mow my whole 
crop. ’ 
The same extensive culture of wheat takes place here, and 
probably for the same reason, as in other places, the unsale- 
able nature of barley. I shall not be rash, in blindly imita- 
ting the example; for, though I have been very delicate in 
taking wheat, I cannot much boast of my success in any of 
my trials. My land seems to want sufficient ftrength for 
maturating that grain. I enter into no theoretic reason- 
ings, on the different natures of wheat, barley, and oats ; but 
such seems to me a fair statement of the fact, that wheat re- 
quires a certain degree, at least, of clay in the soil, all other 
circumstances being equal. 

Turnips are letting at a high price in this county. Mine, 
which were but a middling crop, are let at L.6 the English 
acre; though, in a good turnip year, they would not have 
brought L. 2, 103. None of them failed ; but they gave over 
growing a great while, during the long drought, and threat- 
ened to die altogether, as their leaves were generally withered, 
all but the crown, and there became discoloured. 

I hear pniversal complaints against ruta-baga, from its un- 
certainty of growth. I sowed about two acres in the middle 
of May. They all grew, but the crop is very inferior to a 
Gee crop of turnips ; I dare say not a quarter of the weight. 

is having been a very unfavourable year, I shall not yet 


desist from having two acres or so of my turnip-fallow annu- 
ally in ruta-baga, till experience determines positively, whe- 
ther to extend its culture, or to give it up altogether. The 
culture of ruta-baga would certainly be most convenient, if 
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a tolerable crop could be depended upon, as beginning earlier 
the tedious business of turnip-sowing, and lasting longer for 
spring food, which are important considerations. 

In the turnip fields of some of my neighbours, I am told 
there were a considerable number of small caterpillars this 
summer; but as they were not extremely numerous, and did 
not attack till the plants were a good deal advanced, they are 
said not to have done much damage. On my ruta-baga I ob- 
served several plants infested with the large common cater- 
pillar, which we call usually the kail-worm, from which I 
believe the white butterfly proceeds. They were so few, 
however, as to do little harm ; and I could not discover one 
of them upon the common turnip. I am no botanist, but I 
believe the tarnip and ruta-baga are decidedly of different 
genera or families of plants ; the ruta~baga beg more allied 
to colewort and rape, and the turnip to mustard. But, on 
this subject, 1 must request the information of some of your 
botannical correspondents. 

I tried this year a species of Flasting pea, but for which I 
have noname. It is of a dun yellow colour, much spotted, 
and a great deal earlier than the Scotch hot-seed pea. This I 
can distinctly ascertain, having had both in the same field, 
and my yellows were ripe above 14 days sooner than the o- 
thers, sown exactly in succession. The Scotch gave at least 
double the quantity of straw or palm ; but nothing could ex- 
ceed the apparent productiveness of the yellow spotted pea, 
in corn. 

I am most decidedly convinced of the advantage of drilling 
peas.. The field above mentioned was drilled at twelve in- 
ches distance, except the head-lands, and a few irregular 
short buts, which were broadcast. The drilled part, bein 
hoed, was clean, like a garden, and completely covered wit 
crop; insomuch that, when the plants grew heavy, and fell 
over, not an inch of land was any where visible. The broad- 
cast head lands and buts showed only a few straggling plants, 
choaked up in an infinity of weeds, of every kind ; 
and I am sure, if gathered separately, would not nearly have 
produced the seed given to their part of the land. I amas de- 
cidedly confirmed, by experience, in the great superiority of 
drilled beans over broad-cast ; and have not sown any in the 
latter way for several years. Next year I mean to drill my 
teres. 

Nothing farther relative to husbandry occurs to me at pre- 
sent, except what I think a very great improvement upon the 
thrashing machine,—working both the rakes by a train of 
wheels, instead of the old way, by belts. 1 was so unfortu- 
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nate as to get a bad machine, six years ago, which went on 
progressiv ely, from middling to bad and worse, till at length 
it failed so much, that I have got a new one entirely. In the 
old, where the rakes were driven by belts, if the straw hap- 
pened to be rank, I was obliged to post a person at the rakes 
continually, to help them forward, when choaked. I need 
not say that a proper train of wheels obvistes this, with ab- 
solute certainty. The fanners do not need this precaution, as 
not liable to the same cause of checking their motion, and be- 
ing infinitely lighter to drive. Besides, their distance would 
render a wheel-train cumbersome and inconvenient, as well as 
a great additional expence. 

In horse-wheels there are two modes of draught. By traces, 
from low starts ; and by the shoulders, ‘frora starts placed 
high above the horses. [ shall not trouble you with mathes 
matical reasoning on the subject, leaving that to others more 
competent. But it may be incontestibly demonstrated, that 
on a start of 13 feet long, the horse which draws by traces, 
operates with a lever, at least three feet shorter, in effective 
strength, than when fixed to perpendicular limbers, on each 
side of his shoulders. Hence, the power of four horses in the 
one way, barely exceeds the power of three horses in the o- 
ther, by about a thirteenth part of the power of one horse: 
Or, in other words, three horses, drawing by the short 
chains at the high starts, are almost equal, in power, to four 
horses drawing by long traces, at the low starts ; every other 
circumstance being equal. In my new machine, having that 
improved method of draught, my four horses work a vast deal 
easier than in the old one, which was drawn by traces ; al« 
though the feeding rollers in the new machine are completely 
a foot longer than those of the old, and it consequently does 
so much proportionally more work i in the same time. 

Another very important consequence attending this superior 
mode of yoking the horses, is, that it admits of breachines, by 
which the machine is instantly stopped with the utmost rea- 
diness, whenever that is required. Whereas, in the old way, 
by traces, it required a great deal of time and trouble, to get 
the machine stopped. 

There can be no doubt, that wherever water can be had 
conveniently, and not at too great expence, it is the most eco- 
nomical, and most effectual power for working a thrashing ma« 
chine. Where that can not be had, a wind- mill is certainly 
the next best way, especially if the farm be of sufficient ex. 
tent to warrant its expence. But, even in such cases, it is 
highly proper, and even necessary, to have a horsr-wheel, 


to supply fodder gnd litter, in times of long continued calm 
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On the Poor Laws of Scotland. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Sir, 


I concEIVE it is not inconsistent with the purpose of 
your useful publication, to enquire into the legal provision 
made in this country for maintaining the poor; the mode of 
its management and application; the effect of both upon the 
national character, and the consequences thereof to proprietors 
and possessors of land. 

That the poor, the aged, the infirm and destitute, ought to 
be relieved and supported by the community to which they 
belong, is a principal inculcated by the laws of nature and 
revelation, and generally enjoined by the statute-law of 
every well regulated society. The great object to be attended 
to, in the exercise of this virtuous principle, is, to draw the 
proper line of distinction betwixt callousness of heart and in- 
difference about the concerns of the poor (on the one hand), 
and the making such liberal provisions for their support (on 
the other), as to hold out a temptation to want of. frugality 
and economy, by encouraging sloth and idleness, which seldom 
fail to produce profligacy of manners ; and these in their turn, 
by creating want, are certain of resolving into abject mean- 
ness of spirit, and dependence upon others ; which, of all 
things, tend most to degrade the character, and lead to the 
very evil which the public provisions fot the poor was meant 
to correct. 

These positions cannot be better illustrated, than by the op- 
posite effects produced by the operation of the poor-laws, and 
their management, in the two divisions of this island. 

There is no country where greater liberality is displayed by 
all ranks of people than in Scotland ; where the poor are pro- 
vided for at less expence ; and where greater sobriety and de- 
cency prevails among that description of people, and more ef 
that modesty and humility, becoming their situation. Where- 
as in England, the provision for the poor is most exorbitant. 
The burden is becoming every day more intolerable, and will 
undoubtedly, at no,distant period, rouze the attention, and 
call forth the vigorous interference of the legislature, to reme- 
dy a growing evil, which threatens to overwhelm the coun- 
try. Besides the immensity of the sums allotted for the 
poor, to the amount (it is believed) of several millions a year, 
it is scarce to be supposed that they will, in every instance, 
be managed with the most perfect economy. But what, in a 
national view, is the worst of all; this liberal provision, which 
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was meant for good, is productive of the very worst of evils 
to the poor themselves. Persons of that description, know- 
ing that the laws of the country have mae ample provision 
for them, when reduced by sickness, misfortunes, or arrived 
at okt age, never study to exert themselves to save a small 
pittance of their earnings, to support them in these times of 
unavoidable distress, but squander (in riot and drunkenness) 
every sixpeuce that is not absolutely requisite for bare neces- 
saries. It is said to be no uncommon thing, in many towns 
in England, for tradesmen, after they have exceeded their 
weck’s earnings in a tavern bill, to leave their best suit of 
clothes in the hands of the landlord, as a security for their 
debi, till the next meeting ; and which they never study to 
redcein, but keep them as a permanent fund of credit. The 
obvious consequence, therefore, of too liberal a provision for 
the poor, must be to increase their number ; and by holding 
out a temptation to the neglect of economy, indirectly to 
corrupt their morals, by encouraging luxury, profligacy, and 
every species of low debauchery. 

in Scotland, except in towns, it may be truly said, that 
there is no provision at all for the poor; and yet there are few 
or no countries where they are less numerous, and more hu- 
manely attended to. The general views of the Scottish les 
islature, respecting the poor, were most just and laudible. 
Theit aim was to guard, as far as human foresight and pru- 
dence could do, against idleness and profligacy, as being the 

immediate harbingers of poverty, distress, and degradation. 
They tuok care to make provision for the poor, but it was 
only for the sober and industrious poor ; while they threaten- 
ed, with their utmost vengeance, all vagabonds, vagrants, sor- 
ners, sturdy beggars, and masterless persons. In our oldest 
laws, upon this subject, it is expressly ordained, ‘ That none 
‘ be permitted to beg betwixt the ages of 14 and 70, until, af- 
‘ ter examination, it be found that they are not able to gain a 
‘ livelihood otherways ; when they are to receive badyes, to 
‘entitle them to beg ; and all others are to apply themselves 
‘to work, under the pain of burning on the cheek, and ba- 
‘nishment.’ Acts, 1424, 1457, 1503. And by a subsequent 
act, im 1535, none were permitted to beg, except in the pa- 
rish where they were born. And by act 1551, none are per- 
mitted to be served with alms, except those who have badges. 
To encourage the same idea of industry and frugality, by an 
act in 1617, * indigent children going about idle, may bé com- 
‘ pelled to serve any of the king’s subjects without wages, till 
‘ their age of 30 years.’. And, by an act passed in 1663, va- 
grants and sturdy beggars may be also compelled to serve any 
4 manufacturer. 
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manufacturer. As persons of this last description were gene- 
rally of such depraved characters, and had contracted such ha- 
bits of idleness, few were willing to receive them into their 
service ; therefore, by an act passed in 1672, cap, 16. work- 
houses are ordained to be built for setting them to work. The 
acts against vagrants, and, as they are termed, ‘ strong and 
‘ idle bergars,’ are innumerable. And it is a curious histo- 
rica! fact, that, under this denomination, are comprehended, 
by act 1579, 74,‘ Vagabond scholars of the Universities of 
* St Andrew’s, Aberdeen, and Glasgow, not licensed to ask 
* alms.’ 

But while the general spirit and tendency of all our statute- 
laws, relating to the poor, set the strongest brand of infamy 
upon idleness and profligacy, their humanity and liberality are 
no less conspicuous. By act 1535, c. 22. the poor, wlio can- 
not work, must be maintained by the parishes in which they 
were born; and when the place of their nativity is not known, 
it is ordained, by acts 1663, cap. 16, and 1698, cap. 21, that 
the burden falls upon the parishes where they have had their 
most common resort for the three years preceding their being 
apprehended, or their applyi ing for the public charity. And 
this period of three years residence seems now to be generally 
adopted, as being that which gives a title to parish mainte- 
nance, whether the place of their nativity be known or not. 

Magistrates and judges are authorised and ordained to take 
up a list of the poor in their several parishes, and to send 
them to the parishes to which they belong, where houses 
are to be provided for them, at the public expence, either se- 
parately, or with others ; and for their maiatenance, if cir- 
cumstances should so require. ‘The whole inhabitants of the 
parish, without exception, are appointed to be taxed or stent- 
ed, accord: ag to their substance, for such weekly charge and 
contribution as shall be thought sufficient ‘to sustain the said 
poor. Act 1579, cap. 74 his power of taxing and stent- 
ing for the poor, is again, by act 1663, cap. 16. vested i in the 
her ritors, with this add: tion, that the poor, who are able to 
work, are to be offeredto any within the parish, who will re- 
ceive them, who are to have their work till they attain 30 
years of age; and failing of being so provided for, they are to 
be sert to the house of correction. Confirmed by act 1672, 
cap. 18. 

Whether it was owing to heritors becoming remiss in stent- 
ing themselves ; andl their tenants for the maintenance of the 
poor, ov that avy circumstance of public utility required it, 
it is enjoined, by an act of Privy Council, 11th Aug. 1692, 
that the ministers and elders of every parish shall be joined 
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in commission with the heritors, when they meet to assess 
themselves and their tenants, for maintaining the poor ; and 
in that act there is this important clause, ‘ Whoever shall 

* give alms to any beggar not of the parish, and shail not scize 
‘ (or cause to be seized) the beggar, to be sent back to his 
‘own parish, shall be fined in 20s. to be applied to the use 
‘of the poor.’ This, and several other acts and proclama- 
tions of Privy Council, are confirmed and ratified by acts 1695, 
cap. 43, and 4698, cap. 21. So that this power of miuisters, 
elders, and heritors to meet, when necessary, and stent them- 
selves and their tenants for maintaining the poor of the pa- 
rish, who are unable to work, stands unrepealed in the sta- 
tute-book, as a part of the statute-law for the management 
of the poor; and by these laws the heritors can only claim the 
one-half of the contributions collected at the church, to be 
publicly applied for that purpose. 

Notwithstanding that the latest unrepealed acts of our Scots 
Parliaments evidently authorise this stenting or taxing, when 
absolutely necessary, yet the good sense of the nation seems 
to have declined this pernicious system, at least in country 
parishes ; and it may be now said to have nearly gone into 
disuetude, as a measure of common and ordinary regulation. 
There are only a very few parishes in Scotland, where this 
system of taxation for the poor prevails; and these, to 
their sad experience, feel the bitter consequences of it, in the 
increase of their poor and peors rates, and all the consequent 
idleness, profligacy, and want of foresight and frugality, which 
must ever accompany a too liberal provision for the poor in 
any parish, 

So little is it now supposed that there is any law existing, 
for obliging heritors and tenants to assess themselves, for 
maintaining the poor, that when a farm is to be let in lease, it 
never once enters into the head of either the one or the other, 
that they will have a single shilling to pay on that account, 
during the currency of the tack. A tenant takes the farm as 
dear as if there never had been a law made to that purpose, 
and he sits secure, that nothing, but some extraordinary pub- 
lic calamity, will ever occasion these laws to be executed. 

Except in the cases to be afterwards mentioned, there is, 
perhaps, no country in the world, where the poor are more 
humanely and carefully attended to, than in Scotland, and at 
less expence. For time immemorial, the contributions col- 
lected weekly, at the parish churches throughout the coun- 
try, have been their only fund of support; and this fund }s 
almost, if not altogether, left under the management of the 
ministers and elders of the country parishes, who receive tlie 
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collections, appoint the distributions, as the necessities of the 
poor may require, meet quarterly or annually, to settle and 
ballance their treasurer’s accounts ; and all this without any 
fee or reward whatever, except the consciousness of doing 
good. In some parishes there are some small funds in mo« 
ney, arising either from former savings, or legacies bequeathed 
to the poor, by charitable and well disposed persons. But even 
with these it would appear, from Sir John Sinclair’s Statisti-. 
cal Account, that the expence of maintaining the poor, in 
country parishes, seldom reaches farther than from 101. to 201, 
a year; and yet, with this small provision, joined with the 
private charity of the inhabitants, the poor are well supplied, 
and live comfortably. 

The most beneficial effect of this system is, that, being in 
itself so small, people in the lower ranks of life, never look 
towards it, as their resource, under sickness and old age. In- 
deed, the accepting of charity is purely 2 matter of necessity 
with them, and not of choice; where it is almost invariably 
considered as degrading and demeaning the character, from be- 
ing the effect of sloth or thriftlessness in the former period of 
lite. So great, commonly, is the horror, or aversion enter- 
tained upon this subject (of receiving charity), that the most, 
humiliating and unsufferable term of reproach that can be cast 
upon any one, is, that their parents or near relatives were sup- 
ported by the Session, as it is called ; that is, from the pub- 
lic collections at the church, which are under the management 
of the minister and elders of the parish, who compose the 
session or consistory of the parish. So powerful is this sen. 
timent ameng people in the lower ranks in Scotland, that, in 
order that this odium may never fall upon their offspring, they 
study to live with the utmost frugality, that they may be able 
to give them some educ: ation, accustom them early to habits 
of industry, or place them out to trades; and, at the same 
time, to save something for old age, and to bury them de- 
cently, without being obliged to depend on public charity at 
that momentous crisis. To hayg wherewith to purchase a 
coffin and a winding-sheet, if they should have nothing more, 
is the height of their ambition. Such is the happy influence 
of wise regulations, in forming the characters and manners of 
mankind ! 

It will readily be conceived, that what has been observed 
just now about the state of the poor, is chiefly applicable to 
the poor in country or landward parishes. In cities and great 
towns, they are under different regulations and management 
from those in the country. From the dissipation and corrup- 
tion of manners that are incident to tawns, it is at once evi- 
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dent, that the poor will be more numerous. A combination 
of other circumstances may also increase their number ; and 
it is owing to that unavoidable increase, that any thing like 
the English system of poor-laws takes place inScotland. There, 
houses of various dimensions and descriptions are erected, and 
endowed for their accommodation, where they are maintained 
at the public expence, with almost no care or concern of their 
own. ‘These erections are sometimes made and maintained 
from funds individually appropriated to that purpose, and 
others are made at the expence of the community at large, 
being a tax laid upon the inhabitants for their support. From 
one or other of these several establishments, the poor, in towns, 
are entitled to claim a maintenance. 

The collections at the church, as in country parishes, being 
by no means adequate to the support of these expensive esta- 
blishments, when these are exhausted, a tax is imposed upon 
the citizens, to supply the deficiency ; and in consequence of 
this, the whole management, and all the regulations respecting 
the poor, devolves upon the Magistrates, or persons au- 
thorised by them for that purpose. One of these regulations 
now generally adopted, is, that public begging or asking alms, 
in tewns, is strictly prohibited. The poor are either received 
into the public establishments provided for them, or they re- 
ceive a stipulated supply in their own houses, according as 
their situation may require. Many of these poor in towns, 
and large villages, who have been long inured to habits of pro- 
fligacy and dissipation, not possessing that delicacy of senti- 
ment above described, as peculiar to the poor in country pa- 
rishes ; and being either dissatisfied with the provision allot- 
ted to them, or uneasy, under the restraint of not being per- 
mitted to beg in town, sally forth, in swarms, into the 
country, and raise contributions, by their lies, their whining, 
and clamorous importunity, upon the compassion and genero- 
sity of the inhabitants. And what chiefly adds to this scene 
of perpetual aggression and disgust, is, that it is not always 
upon the most necessitous and pitiable objects of distress, that 
these charitable contributions are. bestowed ; but upon a par- 
cel of idle vagrants and vagabonds, who commonly resort with 
their plunder to gin shops and dry quarters, where they in- 
dulge in all the filthy orgies, and low buffoonery and ob- 
scenity, so well described by Burns, in his poem of the Ta- 
terdemolians. 

It is impossible to conceive a more disgusting nuisance, or 
a more pernicious evil in society, than the permission of these 
vagrant beggars, that every day pour upon the country, like 
swarms of devouring locusts, from all the adjacent towns and 
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villages. They consume the provision that ought to be ap- 
plied to the parochial poor, who, if it were not for them, 
could be far more liberally supplied, and the burden of sup- 
porting them would never be felt. They spread and encou- 
rage vice and idleness, and, by the frequency of their repeti- 
tions, they chill the very feeling of charity itself. But what 
chiefly is connected with your department, these gentry ought 
to be considered as so many idlers, who prey upon the labours 
of the industrious, and by which they become doubly perni- 
cious, both from their being non-productives, and also from 
their withdrawing their services from the labour of the field, 
at a time when labourers are in so much request. 

There is no part of police, or of political regulation, that 
calls more loudly for immediate redress than this.. It is an 
evil that is every day encreasing, and will continue to increase, 
in proportion as the wealth, the population, and the manufac- 
tures of the country increase in the cities and great towns. 
The greatest service that can be done to the state, and to the 
vagrant poor themselves, is to confine them strictly within the 
bounds of the parishes to which they severally belong. And 
it is a most happy circumstance, that this can be done in the 
most speedy, effectual, and easy manner possible. The re- 
medy needs only to be mentioned, in order to be administered. 

We have seen, from the foregoing statement of the statute- 
Jaw of Scotland, that all Magistrates and Justices of the Peace 
are empowered and enjoined to see that the poor shall be 
rigidly confined to the parishes to which they belong; and 
when they find them transgressing, they are charged to com- 
mit them to hard labour, in the honse of correction ; and al! 
who are found giving them alms, are to be fined in the sum 
of 20s. for the use of the poor of their own parish. 

Let Justices then, at their Quarter Sessions, appoint, in 
the first place, a considerable number of constables in every 
parish. ‘Let it not only be an important part of their instruc- 
tions, to apprehend vagrants, but let them regularly call the 
constables before them, at their quarter er annual meetings, 
and enquire strictly into the faithful discharge of this part of 
their duty, and fine or punishthem severely, when they find 
them negligent. Let the constables also be obliged to give an 
account (upon oath, if they be desired), if they know of any 
ene who has given alms to.any vagrant poor, and let the fines 
(upon all transgressors) be exacted in its fullest extent. If 
gentlemen would only take the trouble to do this (and they 
ought positively and seriously to do it), vagrant beggars 
would instantly disappear in this country, as if they never 
had had existence. 

Your 
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Your magazine, I find, is becoming every day more popu- 
lar, and acquiring a most extensive Ci irculation. Under these 
circumstances I consider it as an obligation incumbent on you, 
to remind the Justices of Peace of their ay and to poimt 
out the lamentable consequences attending the neglect of it. 
In doing those things, you will oblige many of your iriends, 
and, in particular, your humble servant, 


AGRICOLA. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On ascertaining the quality of Lime. 
Sir, 


I know nothing of more importance, lefs attended to by Far- 
mers in general, ‘than the quality of lime, Not unfrequently in 
driving home, what they underftand to be a thoufand loads of 
lime, they are unknowingly beitowing their money, their time, 
and their labour, on a difguifed fubftance, the half of which is 
fand or clay. This difguife too, can feldom be detefted by the 
eye, or any of the other organs of perception. Plain direétions 
therefore for difcovering the qualities of lime, it is believed, 
may not be unworthy of the notice of your readers. 

Lime is an alkaline falt of fuch a nature, that if quite pure, it 
may be wholly diffolved in any ftrong acid or vinegar. It meits 
as completely away in this menftruum as common falt or sugar, 
or any other effential falt of vegetabie fubftance Co in water. 
Hence, it is very eafy to try the comparative value of two or 
more pieces of limeftone from different quarries, Buy a bottle 
of muriatic acid, which may be obtained from any Laboratory. 
Then weigh out equal quantities of the limeftones, the compa- 
rative quality of which you mean to afcertain, mixing together 
a due proportion of the different feams or ftrata, that are com. 
monly wrought in each quarry. ‘That limeftone which leaves 
leaft fediment when diffolved, is of courfe the bett. 

There can be no comparifon made however, if you take un- 
burnt limeftone of one rock, and burnt itones or flacked lime of 
another. Each portion for trial, mutt be precifely in the fame 
ftate. For all pure unburnt limeitones, contain about two- 
fifths or 4o per cent of their weight of air (carbonic acid gas,) 
which is expelled by burniag. Of confequence, a given weight 
of burnt limeitone, provincially called lime-thel!s, muft contain a 
proportion equal to this, of more refufe than the fame weight of 
unburnt rock. Moreover, by the knowledge of the exact lofs 
of weight occafioned by burning, a calculation may be made of 
the expediency of driving home limeftone, to be burnt in fome 
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cafes where the fuel is only to be got near home. In general, 
it is moft profitable to carry off limeftone as foon as burnt, in 
order to avoid weight of carriage, becaufe, whenever it again 
grows cold, it begins to imbibe its carbonic acid from the atmof- 
here. 

ri If lime is not pure, it is obvious that it will lofe a great deal 
lefs weight in burning than pure lime. Hence arifes another 
criterion for trying the goodnefs of lime-fhells. The lighter they 
are for their bulk, or the more weight they lofe in burning the 
better. Weigh a piece of limeftone, burn it properly, then 
weigh it again. If it has loit as much as two-fifths of its weight 
by burning, it is good lime. 

Unburnt limeftone feldom contains more than eighty per cent, 
of pure chalk or carbonate of lime. Pitleflie quarry in Fife be- 
longing to Mr Low of Annfield has one Stratum containing 99+ 
per cent of carbonate of lime, which is the purett limeftone I 
have ever heard of. Perhaps, however, fome fine marbles may 
be even more pure. 

The colour of lime is no criterion of its goodnefs; for inftance, 
Abercoar lime, which is blue, was found, on a comparative trial, 
to be richer than a quantity of Sunderland time, which was of a 
bright white colour, indicating purity in the general opinion. 

Another method of trying the comparative goodnefs of lime, 
is by afcertaining what quantity of proper mortar fit for building 
(and which fhould fall readily off the mafon’s trowel) can be made 
from a given quantity of lime-fhells. As this may be done eafily 
on a large fcale, it is, in my humble apprehenfion, the beft me- 
thod of trial, becaufe a large quantity of lime moft generally con- 
tains a due mixture and proportion of all the different firata of 
the rock which are frequently exceedingly different in quality. 

Some limes require no fand at all to make mortar for building ; 
and thefe are efteemed by intelligent mafons the beft for archi- 
reture, as making the ftrongeft cement. But fuch limettone, 
containing perhaps more than three fourths of its bulk of fand, 
can feldom be applied with economy to the purpofes of agricul- 
ture. 

I was once judge of a comparative trial by mafons of two car- 
goes of lime-fhells, each of which was accounted excellent. ‘The 
one was from the neighbourhood of Aberdour of a quarry be- 
Jonging to the Earl of Morton, the other from a quarry in the vi- 
cinity of Edinburgh. The lime-fhells of Aberdour, when flack- 
ed, produced three times their quantity of powdered lime ; and 
that powdered lime required three times its quantity of clean 
fand to make good mortar for building. In other words, each 
boll of Aberdour lime-fhells, by being watered, became three 
bolls of quick lime powder, and each boll of the powder became 
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good mortar with three bolls of faad. Thus each boll of thefe 
burnt lime ftones was converted into no lefs than nine- bolls of 
building mortar, whereas each boll of the Edinburgh lime-thells, 
flacked to two bolls of powder, and each of the bolls of powder 
required only two bolls of fand to make proper mortar. Thus 
the boll of Edinburgh burnt lime ftone was convertible into no 
more than four times its quantity of mortar. 

From what has been faid, will appear the vaft difference in the 
qualities of limes that are even generally efteemed good ; and 
from the laft mentioned comparative trial, it will be apparent to 
every one, that it may fometimes be proper economy, where 
there are two places for obtaining limes, {uppofed in general to be 
of equal quality, though the one may be fituated at double diftance, 
or fold at double the price of the other, to fetch it from the 
place at the greateit diftance, and of the higheft price. 

I am yours, &c. 
A. &. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Letter from Mr William Pitt, concerning the Staffordshire 


Plough, with a Figure thereof, communicated by Sir Fobn 
Sinclair, Bart. ; 


Sir, Pendeford, Fuly 10, 1803. 


In my account of Staffordshire ploughs, referred to in 
your letter, I believe I have used an inaccurate expression in 
the term ‘ single wheel plough; it should have been, single 
furrow wheel plough ; and was meant to distinguish it from 
the double furrow, or two furrow wheel ploughs; for both 
are in common use in this country, and both are guided by 
two wheels, the one going in the furrow, the other on the 
unploughed land, much in the manner expressed in the draw- 
ing. Until about 30 years ago, the ploughs in this neighbour- 
hood were universally swing ploughs, with a holder and 
driver, upon a good construction, and made good work. 
When the wheels were applied, no alteration took place~in 
the construction of the plough, except pitching it a little 
deeper, (i. e.) more inclined to the soil, the excess of which 
is counteracted by the wheels. The swing plough, without, 
wheels, is still used for short land, hedge sides, and ill formed 
corners, where a holder and driver are both necessary, on ac- 
count of the frequent turnings, as the wheel plough is more 
liable to catch roots near hedges, or other powerful obstruc- 
tions, whereby the shares might be bent, or the tool itself 
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broken, which the holder of a hand plough, with a little care, 
may avoid. 

In all strait furrowed work, the single furrow wheel 
plough is an excellent tool for our land. It requires no hold- 
er, except turning in and out, at the end, which the driver 
does the instant the horses are upon the turn ; at other times 
he walks over against the horses, whereby he keeps them in 
speed, and makes them labour equally. Is not this much 
better than walking behind the piough, and guiding with 
reins, which is the case in the Norfolk plough? A docile 
boy of 10 or 12 years old, will drive three horses in one of 
these ploughs, and plough an acre of land per day, in come 
mon work, and can do much more when exertion is neces- 
sary. The ploughing is performed five or six inches in 
depth, and if the tool be in good order, nothing can perform 
the work better ; it is generally much superior to that done 
by the best ploughmen with the hand plough. 

Respecting ploughing all sorts of land with two horses, the 
idea has always appeared to me absurd ; the different propor- 
tion of resistance between a strong clay turf and a pulverised 
light sandy seil, will not be less than as five to one ; there- 
fore five horses are as necessary in one case, as a singlejone 
in the other. Three good horses are necessary to plough 
the gravelly or mixed loam.of this country, an acre per day, 
five or six inches deep; and he who should persevere in at- 
tempting to do it with two, would lose more in horse-flesh 
than he gained in labour. The light sandy soil here can be 
ploughed with two horses, but those who have them, prefer 
working four horses in a two furrow plough ; and a few in- 
stances occur of oxen working in these ploughs. The two 
furrow wheel plough is much used on the light soils, and 
drawn by four or five horses ; but on the heavier soils, the 
plowmen are apt to plough too thin with them, in order to fa- 
vour the horses ; and at the ends they lay heavy upon the 
hind horse, or leave broad headlands. Some farming gentle- 
men use the Norfolk plough, particularly Sir George Pigott, 
Bart. and Henry Vernon, Esq. but the most attentive farm- 
ers in that neighbourhood, can perceive no advantage accruing 
therefrom ; they had both ploughs and plowmen from Nor- 
folk. An acre of land is ploughed here with the single fur- 
row wheel plough, by going 11 miles along the furrow, and 
nine inches wide, which is an acre without a fraction. This, 
at two miles per hour, requires five hours and a half, to 
which add one hour for turning, and half an hour for a bait, 
makes seven hours ; which, with going to and from the 
field, forms an easy day’s work. It is easy to see that more 
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land may be ploughed per day, if necessary. I answer your 
queries as follows : 
1. The single furrow wheel plough has been introduced a- 
bout thirty years, 


2. A section of it is inclosed, with dimensions, &c. 


3- The best way of sending one from this country to the 
north, would, I think, be to send it by inland water 
catriage to Newark on Trent; from whence, it might 
be conveyed in a stage-waggon. The price, new, 
wood and iron, would, I suppose, be less than three 
guineas. 


4. The advantages of this plough are: It requires no 
holder, but only a man or boy, to attend the horses. 
It will perform well to any reasonable depth, the 
wheels being moveable, up or down, by a screw, or 
by notches. 


g. It is not adapted to hedge sides, or land with strong 
roots, or powerful obstructions, for reasons already 
given. 


EXPLANATION. 


The line A B represents the bottom of the furrow ; and. 
a b, the surface of the ground, when the furrow is six inches 
deep. 

From A to underside the beam, 16 inches. 

Height of the furrow wheel, 18 inches. ; 

Ditto of the landside wheel, 15 inches, represented by the 
dotted lines. 

The scale of the drawing is three feet to an inch: 

Iam, Sir, yours, &c. 

Wm Pirr. 


FOR 
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Remarks on the Stafford Wheel-Plough. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Remarks on the Stafford wheel plough, described in Mr Pitt's 
letter to Sir Fobn Siaclair, Bart. By Mr Alex. Frotter, 


overseer at Thurso east. 


1. Tuat all wheel ploughs are heavier to work than {wing 
ploughs, is obvious from the following confiderations. The 
wheels are of no ufe unlefs the plough has a certain proportion 
ot more hold given either by the beam, the fhare, or the line of 
direction, which, when added to the friction of the wheels, necef- 
farily encreafes the weight of the draught; or, which is the fame 
thing, renders the implement ufed lefs capable of performing the 
intended operation. It is plain that wheel ploughs muft be fo 
conftruéted as to prefs upon the axis of the wheels; confe- 
quently, that the head and fhare cannot run in a horizontal di- 
rection with the bottom of the furrow, but, by forming a 
fmall angle, caufes the plough to go upon the point of the irons 
with a heel raifed an inch or two from the ground. Every 
plough, whofe cutting point is not in a line with the flice taken 
of, mutt have one power working againit another; for inftance, 
when the fwing plough has more hold than neceflary, the 
ploughman muit prefs, with all his force, upon the ftilts, to 
counteraét it, which anfwers the fame purpofe as is accomplifh- 
ed by wheels. Now, a good ploughman rarely preffes upon 
the ftilts ; therefore, every implement that requires fuch pref- 
fure, or which.is the fame thing, requires a fupport at the 
other extremity, is more or lefs defective, confequently gives a 
proportional increafe of draught to the horfes employed to 
work it. 

2. The advantages of wheel ploughs are, that when ufed 
upon irregular ground, or in crofs ploughing 18 or 20 feet rid- 
ges, two or three times gathered up ; you may by placing the 
wheels immediately before the fhare; go nearly at an equal 
deepnefs, at leaft more fo than can be accomplifhed with a {wing 
plough: if the wheels ftand at the point of the beam, it is im- 
poflible to make good work, for they will be over the crown 
of the ridge before it is touched by the fhare, and going up the 
other fide when the operative powers are coming down upon 
the furrow; which, at all eveats mauft occafion bad work. In 
paring f ward for ‘burning, wheel ploughs will execute the 
work to better purpofe, than fwing ploughs. This is incon- 
trovertible, 

3- As for the double furrowed plough, unlefs fuch are ufed 
on a level dry field, I cannot difcern a fingle beneficial confe- 
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quence that will be gained from them. They muft be level 
in the fole; aid can neither caft, cleave, nor gather a ridge; there- 
fore are infetior to two fingle ploughs; wtought by the like 
number of men and horfes. I alfo think, the latter will go 
eafier, and make much better work. 

4. That the driver will cotmmiand the horfes better, 
walking alongfide of them, than at the tail of the plough, 
niay be true; when horfes are wrought in a line; but, when 
yoked aabreaft, ‘the contrary is the cafe: In dry ground, 
horfes work with more effe& in pairs, than in lines 

s5. An acre per day, Englith meafitre, is rathet below a medium 
of work, efpecially if the furrows, or flices; are taken at a nine 
inch breadth, and only five or fix,inehes deep» Thefe are not 
proper fizes whea ploughing for feed, cithet on lea land, or 
ftubble ; and, it mutt firft be proved,,,that laying the furrow on 
its back, is a good pofition, for.certainly a furrow of the fize 
mentioned, will not lie in any other way. A; furrow nearer 
the fquare of whatever fize it fhall be, provided breadth and 
depth are fuitably proportioned, will receive more benefit from 
the atmofphere, ftand more rain, and be eafier reduced with the 
harrows, than where the flices are thin, and the original pofi- 
toa reverfed. 

6. It is true; that fome fields are five times harder to plough 
than others 5 and that one horfe may give the feed furrow, to 
barley, turnips, or well wrought fummer fallows but, be- 
caufe one horfe may be fufficient in thefe inftances, it does not 
follow that two are unprofitably employed, feeing that they 
are able t6. goat a fafter flep. I know of no cultivated land, 
but what may be fufficiently wrought with two horfes, if the 
proper feafgn is chofen; and the only difference that I would 
make betwixt light and ftiff foils, is, to go at a greater pace om 
the firft than the laft: Upon rough uncultivated land, the cafe 
may be different. aio ee 

7. The figure of the plongh, is nearly thé fame with our 
own, but when it is confidered, that in ours two horfes work 
a-breaft, and that according to the defcription given, three are 
yoked in length, there muft appear a neceflity, for a great diffe- 
rence in the line of draught. This line, in a two horfe plough, 
is drawn frem the eyes of the backsbands, through the point of 
the beam to three inchesback from the point. of the sheath ; 
but the line of draught in the. three horfe ploughs, where 
yoking im .Jength is. praGiifed, muft be. taken from the; 
flioulders, or batk-band of the middle herfe, if they are of equal. 
fize; and even @ line drawn from the middle horfe will be 
lower (in going to the fhare), by two or three inches at, the 
point of the beam, than the line drawir from the hind horfe. 
All this mutt be covnteraéted by the wheels, or by lowering 
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the back~bands, which, of courfe,. occafions an augmentation of 
friction and draught. This is one reafon why fo much power 
is required ; and another reafon may be afligned,. viz. that if 
the figure is exact, the coulter.is two inches higher placed than 
neceilary ; therefore, inftead of cutting, can only tear the ground 
up. All which things ferve to thew tlie imperfection of the 
staffordihire wheel plough. 


\0O THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’$ MAGAZINE. 


On the Smut of Wheat. 

IR, 

favine lately perused.a communication by the late Sir 
John Call, to the Board.ef Agriculture, on the smut, or black 
in wheat, I am itélined'to make afew remarks on the subject ; 
because his expeitiments, in #y humble apprehension, not on- 
ly throw a new light ca the matter, but differ entirely from 
that of your correspondent, A. Z. in your. magazine of April 
ror. 

Both are agreed, that this disease proceeds from small in- 
sects, animalcula, bred-in the ear of the wheat, and in this I 
am disposed to acquiesce.. Yet there are philosophers that 
attribute it to minute parasitical plants, which they have dis- 
covered adhering to the smutted ears ;, though these are pro--. 
bably not the cause, but bred there in consequence of the rot- 
tenness.of these smutted ears. 

The followers of the latter doetrine, believing that the 
smut i$ propogatedby the seeds of these minute plants, re-. 
commend washing the wheat intended for seed ;.and some 
think it should also be strewed with quick lime, .before it is 
dry, after such washing. 

Your correspondent, A. Z. al8o’ advises that seed-wheat 
should be washed. But all seem aware, that steeping seed 
in pickles of common salt, or Stale urine, is attended with 
daager,. and in some instances has. occasioned. the loss of the 
whole seed-corn. 

Let it, however, be’ granted, that washing will carry off 
the minute seeds of such parasitical plants’deposited amongst 
the grain, still a difficulty occurs as to the utility of washing. 
For, it is certain thesé-smail plants affect only the green ears, 
but do not affect the grdin sown, or the roots of the wheat. 
Indeed, sometimes from the same root-arise a smutted and” 
unsmutted stalk ; and even in the sameear there are found 
sometimes smutted and unsmutted grains.. How then can it 
reasonably be believed that the smutted ears are derived from 
seed of minute plants, sown in.the ground with the ae 
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wheat? The same observation applies, if the disease arises 
from the eggs of insects. 

As well may the innumerable, and almost tnigntlpeible 
insects that prey upon, and destroy a great proportion of the 
sap, leaves, and fruits of every tree, be supposed to be de- 
tived from the root of the tree; but with thie root they have 
no connection, most of them becoming winged animalcula. 
‘The seeds of minute plants are also carried about by every 
breath of wind. ‘The mould of cheese is discovered by the 
microscope, to be @ forest in miniature, well supplied with 
inhabitants, 


Sir John Call supposes, that the smut is occasioned by cer- 
tain animalcula deposited in the husks of the ear, when the 
wheat is in blossom, which are fed and brought to perfection 
by devouring the milky juice ; and he observes, that were 
the disease radical in the original grain of the seed-wheat, or 
infectious from the juice arising through the pores and tute 
of the stalk, there could not be, in the same ear, yrains, some 
decayed, and others quite perfect. 


To bring the matter to the test of experiment, Sir Joha 
collected a quantity of smutted ears of wheat, in some of 
which were tWo or more grains apparently perfect ; all which 
he caused to be rubbed out with the hand in a bag, smut and 
altogether. The fresh grains found in the bag were then 
sown in a particular ridge, amongst other wheat, in a field 
under tillage. Their growth from the first was similar to 
the rest of the wheat, and from a-certificate of respectable 
farmers, it appears-their produce was as free from smut, as 
that of the field in general. 

Hence the conclusion is drawn, that washing or pickling 
wheat, as a remedy against the smut, is mnnecessary and 
useless ; ; and that, as blights and other diseases of plants are 
more prevalent, from circumstances, in some seasons than 
in others, so the smut is an accident of a like nature, which 
mankind can neither foresee nor prevent. 


The above doctrine may appear new and unsatisfactory to 
many respectable and experienced farmers, whose sentia’ 
ments I would wish to learn before making up my mind’on 
the subject. I only state the experiment of anether, and 
bring it forward to your readers in ‘the way that 1 think most’ 
playstiie, 1 pot 


Lam yours, ; 
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NOTE BY THE CONDUCTOR. 


. WE are ftrongly intlined to believe, that the theory of Sir 
Johu Call will find few difciples among praétical agriculturifts. 
Notwithftanding that.our fentiments are direétly hoitile, we are 
obliged to Mr A. S. for calling the attention of owr correfpon- 
deuts.to @ fubje& of fuch importanee ; and earneftly requeit 
that it may be taken up by fomte of our refpectable friends. 
Farmers may differ about the befi mode of pickling wheat, but 
one and all of them agree, that a preventative againft fmut is 
neceflary. ndeed no perfon (at leaft in North Britain), fo far 
as our knowledge reaches, ever negletted pickling, without fuf- 
fering feverely, at one time or other. 4 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’s MAGAZINE» 


On the Cambridgeshire Fen Husbandry. 
Sir; 


As thé following queties on fen hufbandry were lately fent 
to me from a moft reipeétable quarter, I fhall efteem it a fpecial 
favour, if you will permit me to return anfwers to them, 
through the medium of your Magazine. 


€ What is the annual rotation and produce of the fen-lands ?” 


Answer, Firft year, Colefeed; which is generally a good 
crop, and this year fells, when the crops are not above an aver- 
age; for 61: per acre, to be eaten on the Jand; and as grafs and 
turnips are featce; good crops of colefeed ate likely to felt 
higher ftil. Indeed this mvaluable nutricious ameliorating 
plant has been annually rifing in-value, as butcher-meat has ad= 
vanced in price ; and there is no profpeét that it wifl fall much, 
fo long as mutton and beef are dear. Colefeed generally profpers 
well on fens, moffes, and all kinds of clay$; and it is mich to 
be lamented, that it is not more generally cultivated. 

The patriotic noblemen and gentlemen of this conntry can 
ftarcely render a more effential fervice to the Britith empire, 
than to promote 2 very general cultivation of COLESEED on 
all foils that are too wet for turnips; becaufe colefeed, when 
eaten on the land, amazingly enriches it for future crops, and 


its culture muft caufe butcher-meat to be more plentiful and 
teafonable at markets. 


Second 
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Second year, oats ; which, after colefeed, even in this dry 
ear, were extremely bulky, and yield generally a laft, or 84 
Vinchefter bufhels, per acre. 

Third year, oats. The crop almoft as bulky, and yields 
nearly as much as the firft ; for the crops of oats, after colefeed, 
are commonly too {trong the firit year, and frequently the fecond 
alfo. 

Fourth year, wheat ; which is frequently too rich, or bulky, 


and yields, on an average, 49 Winchefter bufhels per acre. fen 


wheat, when clean, makes excellent feed for high lands. 

Fifth year, oats, with grals-feeds. Even this crop is cm. 
monly very good; fometimes as good as the firft year, efpecially 
if the feafon is favourable. 

Sixth year. Mowed for hay, and fometimes ploughed and 
burned as foon as the hay is carried, and fown with colefeed 
again. At other times the land is grazed, one, two, or more 
years, before it is ploughed and burned, and then fown with cole- 
qeed. 

« What is a crop of colefeed worth, if kept for feed ?? 

Answer. A crop of colefeed commonly prodzces from 30 to 
84 buthels, or a laft of feed (the Jaft is 84 buthels, Wincheiter 
mea{ure,) and fells from 39 to 501. per laft. It is common to 
eat the young plants firft, with fheep, and then let the ftalks 
itand for a crop of feed: which makes colefeed an extremely 
profitable crop to thofe that cultivate it. A good crop of cole- 
Yeed is frequently worth as much per acre ag the land that it 
grows upon; and as the feed is commonly fold in July, the mo- 
aiey comes very feafonably, to enable many farmers to get their 
other harveft forward. 

Fen-grain ef all forts, when clean from {mut, &c. makes moft 
excellent feed for all high lands; and it would be a reciprocal 
advantage to the fens and high countries, if the beft fen grain 
was annually puschafed for feed to other diftrits. 

The fen oats are this year. The beft of them ought to 
‘be puschaled, to make oatmeal for the north, and for high coun- 
try feed, and the warft ufed for horfe-corn: Ag there are navi- 
gable rivers fiom all parts of the fens to-Lynn and other ports, 
grain can be eafily conveyed thither, at {mall expence, by water 
carriage. . 

Some perfons of integrity, extremely well fkilled in all kinds 
ef grain, are willing to purchafe fen oats, &c. and fend them 
to the north, or elfewhere, on fair and honeft terms, for a {mall 
profit. Jf any Gentleman or Company chufes to be fupplied in 
this manner, acorrefpondence may be opened immediately, and 
any quantity furmfhed. You will oblige me, by adding, that 
{uch as are difpofed to make enquiries, may addrefs themfelves 
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to J. S————tt, to be left at the Poft-Office, Chatteris, Cam- 
bridgethire, England, till called for, and they thall be fpeedily 


an{wered. I am, Sir, 
“Your very obedient fervant, 


A Cambridgeshire Agriculturtst. 


Thoughts on the Management of Dung. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’s MAGAZINE, 
> 
Sir, 


Manure, taking the word in its broadeft fenfe, being the 
sine qua non of good hufbandry, I truft the following defultory 
thoughts on the means of accumulating and preparing farm-y ard 
dung, ca:*.ot be unacceptable to your readers. 

The moft fuperficial obferver in rural economicks muft have 
often noticed, that a confiderable number of praétical agricultu- 
rifts are inattentive, not only to the gathering of the raw materials, 
but alfo defective in the feveral fleps of preparatory procefs, be- 
fore dung can be thriftily and fuitably applied. With fuch, ve- 
ry little care is ufed in cutting the corn-crops, which, properly 
ipeaking, is the only fourge whence raw materials can be got, 
They are alfo too apt to difpofe of any hay which may be raifed 
upon their farms, even when prices are not fo high as to tempt 
a breach of good hufbandry. They often keep more beafts on 
the premifes than confiftent with the quantity of provender in 
hand, thereby reducing the ftock of manure in an extraordinary 
degree. Befides, feldom is any. care beflowed in lay ing up the 
dung in a regular and careful way, during the winter months, 
and ftill lefs upon its ftate during the exhaufting {pring winds, 
or the parched heat of the fummer months. — Inftead of itoring it 
up with regularity, and mixing the different kins in a compact 
heap, it is fuffered to remain as toffed from the ilable and byre ; 
continues expofed, in its rough ftate, tothe weather ; is often in- 
undated with water, and rarely touched till the cart arrives, to 
drive it to the field. 

With your permiffion, 1 mean to ftate my fentiments on the 
mott proper methods of accumulating and preparing farm-yard 
manure; reftriing myfelf to thefe points, becaufe nine-tenths ot 
our hufbandmen have no other refource for fupporting and en- 
riching their lands. I beg, however, that your readers would not 
expect any new information upon thefe important fubjeéts ; as, 
in fact, 1 intend only to detail the proceedings of various actual 
farmers, who are eminently careful to collect and prepare ma- 
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nure. I certainly view fuch praétical details as infinitely better 
calculated to convey ufeful inftruction, than abftrufe difquifitions, 
or fine {pun theories, refpeéting the food of plants, and the way 
in which fuch are nourifhed and fupported. If manure is ne- 
ceflary to the well being of plants (a point difputed by none in 
this age, fo far as my knowledge reaches), then it is of fmall 
importance to the farmer, how, and through what channel its 
virtties are communicated. It is beneficial, and that is enough. 
Therefore, all that is required, is knowledge how to increafe the 
quantity, and ufe it in the moft advantageous manner. 

As straw’ is the bafis of manure, one would be led to think 
that every good iufbandman would beftow the molt fedulous at- 
tention upon the fhearing or cutting of his crop, fo as the great- 
eft poflible quantity of the raw material might be procured. Ve- 
ry different, however, is the condué of farmers in general ; and 
over one half of Britain, it may be fafely eftimated, that at leait 
one-fourth of the itraw is left in the field, where its ftrength is 
wafted and diffipated by the rains and ftorms that commonly 
prevail at the,conclufion of autumn. In fome diltritts a ttri@er 
attention is now paid to this important operation, and it is to 
be hoped that fuch an improvement will gradually extend over 
all. Independent of the additional grain gained, the increale of 
manure will more than compenfate the increafed expence of 
reaping the crops in an accurate manner. 

While I recommend, that the crop fhould be cut low, in order 
that materials for making manure may be mereafed, I by no 
means contend for that degree of finical accuracy, which requires 
that not one ftalk of the flubble hall be of greater height than its 
neighbour ; a degree of perfeétion accomplifhed, perhaps, at a 
greater expence than can be repaid by the benefit derived, ef- 
pecially when the value of labour is fo enormoutly advanced. 
This kind of cutting can only be obtained, from putting a very 
{mall quantity into the hook at once, and rarely makes a per- 
ceptible increafe upon the bulk ; whereas, by running the fickle 
upon the ground, drawing a level ftroke, and gathering no 
more imto the hand than can be fairly cut, all the advantages of 
low fhearing are obtained at a very trifling increafe of expence. 
I am fatisfied that, by a fteady perfeverance in this practice, from 
one to two tons of manure (per acre) may be annually gained, 
more than what was procured in former. times, efpecially where 
the crops are good. This annual increafe muft operate power- 
fully upon the improvement of the country, the effe&s being 


. precifely fimilar to thofe of adding compound intereit ; and, of 


courie, furnifhes the means of gradudlly rendering every acre of 

land in the kingdom fertile and productive. 
The ufual modes of converting flraw into dung, need hardly 
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be mentioned. A good deal is confumed in the houfe by draught 
horfes and milch-cows; much is applied to the littering of turnip- 
cattle ; and the remainder is ufed by lean cattle, kept in the fold- 
yard. *‘ Notwithitanding thefe being the general methods of con- 
{umption, it will be neeeflary to divide my fubject into two 
parts, viz. To the management of dung upon light lands, and 
heavy lands ; becaufe manure on each is prepared in different 
ways, ufed at different feafons, and applied to different crops. 
For light foils, manure requires to be much higher prepared 
than is neceflary f for clay foils ; and every ftep of the previous 
preparation, to be perieét, ong to be executed in q quite diffe. 
rent manner. 

For foils of the firft detesinaion, where turnips are taken as a 
firft crop, dung can hardly be too well prepared ; becaute the 
nature of the crop to which it is applied, renders a complete in- 
corporation with the ground abiclutely neceflary, without which 
the young plants might be ftaryed at their very entrance into 
life. Inthe beft farmed Engliih counties, which have come un- 
der my oebfervation, dung is often kept over year, in order that 
it may be perfectly rotted: and the late Mr Bakewell was in 
habits of not applying it till it was reduced to a ftate fomething 
like black {nuff. I do not, however, approye of fuch protrac- 
tion; for, when the preparatory tteps are conducted with judg - 
ment, there is rarely any neccility for keeping dung over year 
upon turaip farms ; befides, fuch a delay caufes a wafte of the 
article, and mott likely diffipates its itrength; at all events, a 
year’s intereft of the value of the increafed | produce muft be loit. 
in general cafes there is not much difficulty in preparing dung up. 
on turnip farms ; becaufe, in the drieft feafon, from the nature of 
the food ufed, fuch a quantity af liquid pafles from the animals, as 
to prevent burning, proyincially fre-fanging, the greateft obitacle 
to the rotting of dung that gan be experienced. If turnip dung is 
regularly remoygd; if it is properly mixed with the horfe litter, 

vod other excrementitious matter accumulated pon the facm, 
it will be found an eafy tafk to prepare all that is made by the 
middle of April, at which time the fold-yard fhould be.cleared. 
What is produced after that time, fhould be ttored up feparate- 
ly ; receive waterings, if the weather is dry, and be referved for 
clover-{tubbles, or other fields that are to be duynged im au- 
jumn. 

1 have mentioned the middle of April as a good time for clear- 
ing the fold-yard ; but this does not prevent the work from go- 

jag partially forw ard through the winter, when fuitable oppor- 
tunities occur. When dove out of the fold-yard, the dung 
should be laid up in a regular heap or pile, not exceeding fix 
quarters, or four feet and one half in height; and care fhould 
be 
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be taken not to put either horfe or cart upon it, which is eafily 
avoided, by backing the cart to the pile, and laying the dung 
compattly together, with a grape or fork. It is alfo ufeful to 
face up the extremities with earth, which keeps in the moifture, 
and prevents the fun and wind from doing injury. Perhaps a 
{mall quantity of earth ftrewed upon the top, might alfo prove 
ufeful.. Dung, whea managed in this manner, generally fer- 
ments very rapidly ; but if it is difcovered to be in a backward 
ftate, a complete turn over, about the firft of May, when the 
weather becomes warm, will quicken the procefs; and the bet- 
ter it 1s thaken afunder, the fooner will the end in view be 
ane... 

' A iccluded fpot of ground, not much expofed to wind, and 
perfeGly iccure from being floated with water, ought always to 
be chofen for the {cite of fuch piles or heaps. If the field, to 
which it is to be applied, is at hand, a little after-trouble may 
be faved, by depofiting it there, in the first inftance; but I have 
always found it moft convenient, to referve a piece of ground 
adjacent to the homeftead, for fuch a purpofe. There it is al- 
Ways under the farmer’s eye, and a greater quantity can be 
moved in a thorter time than when the fituation is more diftant. 
Befides, in wet weather, and this is generally the time chofen for 
fuch ai operation, not only are roads cut up, by driving to a 
dillance, but the field, on which the heap is made, may be pdached 
and injured confiderably. 

The above is the molt approved method of preparing dung 
upon turnip or light land farms, aad a few words fhall now be 
faid refpesting the management neceflary upon thofe of a diffe- 
rent defcription, , ‘ 

Upon clay foils, where wheat forms a principal part of the 
crop; Where great quantities of beans are cultivated, and few 
turnips fown, unlefs for the ufe of milch cows, the rotting of 
durig is not only a troublefome, but an expenfive affair. Inde- 
pendent of what is confumed by the ordinary farm-ftock, the 
overplus of the ftraw muft fome how or other be rotted, 
by lean cattle kept in the, fold-yard, who either receive 
the ftraw in racks, ar it is thrown acrofs the yard, to be 
eaten, and trod down by them, According to this mode of 
coufuauption, it is evident that a ftill greater neceflity arifes for 
a frequent removal of this unmade dung, (I cannot find out a 
better term), otherwife, from the trampling ef the beaft-, and 
the ufual want of moitture, it would comprefs fo much as to 
prevent putrefaétion altogether. To prepare dung fufficiently 
upon farms ef this defcription, is at all times an arduous taik, 
but fearcely praéticable in dry feafons ; for if it once gets burnt 
(jire-fanged), it is almoft phyfically impoffible to bring , into a 
. uitable 
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fuitable flate of preparation afterwards ; and, at all events, its 
virtues are thereby confiderably diminifhed. Laft feafon fur- 
nifhed flrong proefs in fupport of what I am maintaining ; for, 
owing to the goodnefs of the weather during the winter and 
{pring months, lefs dung was driven out than common ; and 
‘the confequence was, that on few clay farms, dung was made 
half rotten, even where.the moft anxious efforts were beftowed 
upon watering.and tyrning it, when the-feafon advanced, The 
continued drynefs of the weather was, to be fure, an exception to 
that of common feafons, and increafed the difficulties which, at 
all times, are undergone in fuch fituations ; but, had ‘it been. 
equally wet, as it was dry, the propriety of frequent removals - 
would not have been lefs urgent.” Straw flung out in confider- 

‘able portions to the fold-yard, after being compreiled by the 
trampling of cattle, becomes rather like a well packed ftack, 
than a mafs of dung in a preparatory ftate. Thefmati quantity 
of water and dung made by the animals, is barely fufficient to 
-caufe a flight fermentation:; and this flightfermentation, when 
the heap gets into a compreffed flate, is fure to bring on jire- 
_fanging, as already faid., after which, its original powers can 
rarely be reftored. Wo prevent fuch an injury, no meafure can 
be fo fuccefsfully ufed, as a frequent semoval of this unmade 
dung, efpecially if the weather is wet .at the time. If people 
ecan ftand out to work, you cannot have too much wetnefs when 
executing this.operation ; for there is.always fuch a quantity of 
the ftraw that has not paffed through the entrails of the eattle, as 
renders it almott impoffible to do i injury, in the firft inflance, by 
an excefs of moiiture. 

What I would therefore recommend, upon every clay-land 
farm, efpecially thofe of confiderable fige, is a frequent clearing 
of the fold-yard ; and that the greatett care fhould be taken to 
mix the ftable or horfe dung in a regular way with what is i$ 
thered in the fold-yard, or made by otifer animals, in order that 
a gradual heat or termentation may be {peedily produced. Where 
the materials aré of fuch forts as [ am now ipeaking of, (that is, 
a {mall quantity of dung, or excrementitious matter, and a large 
itore of unrotten ftraw, only partially moiitened), 1 am clear 
that no damage can enfue from putting horfes and carts upon the 
heap; nay, I rather think, that a pofitive benefit will be 
gained from’ this flight compreftion. I am, at the fame 
‘time, well aware that the fentiments of many able and judicious 
farmers, are different from mine on this pomt ; they being of 
opinion, that the natural preflure of the materials is quite iuffi- 
cient, and that any more is accompanied with injurious confe- 
quences. I am, however, fatisfied, that fuch ideas are unfound- 
ed; having tried both-methods upon a3 extenfive fcale, ard, _— 
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the refults, feet myfelf juftified in recommending the above 
mode of management. Perhaps this: difference of fentiment may 
arife from not attending to the very different qualities of dung on 
different farms ; for I have already fully recognized the propriety 
of abftaining from putting horfes and carts upon fuch heaps or 
piles, containing materials which can be called dung, even tho* 
it may be in an unripe ftate. 1 contend, however, that no in. 
jury is fuftained from flightly comprefling a mafs of rough mate- 
rials, nay, that fuch is attended with beneficial effects; for, if 
the materials were laid up with a fork, ora grape, as is recom 
mended in the cafe of turnip or half rotten dung, the {mall por- 
tion of moifture therein contained, would {peedily be wailed o 
evaporated, a circumftance which ] bave repeatedly witneffed, 
efpecially when dry weather fucceeded the period when the heap 
was made up. Befides, driving a one-horfe cart over a furface 
of materials only one ttage removed from the condition of dry 
jiraw, will never prevent fermentation, lf left in the -fold- 
yard, I grant that the conftant treading of the cattle therein con- 
fined, and the daily incrgafed weight ot the heap would undoubt- 
edly produce tlat evil; but fuch is effe€tually prevented, by 
frequent removals, efpecially if rainy weather prevails at the 
time. Few objects deferve to he more feduloufly attended to by 
every farmer who ftudies his own intereft. 

The heap or pile, as already recommended, in the cafe. of 
turnip dung, fhould be formed in a fecluded fpot, if fuch can be 
got at hand; becaufe, the lefs it is expofed to the influence of 
the fun and wind, fo much fatter will fermentation proceed. It 
fhould be conftru@ed on a broad bafis, which leffens the bounce 
of the extremities ; and feveral feparate heaps are necetlary, fo 
as too much may not be depofited at once, which, to a certain 
extent, would bring on the very evil I have all along been en- 
deavouring tq avert. By ihifting the icene frequently, and al- 
lowing each covering or coat to fettle and ferment, before laying 
on any more, the moit happy effects will follow, and thefe heaps 
(I mean all fuch as are completed before the firft of May) may 
reafonably be expected to be in a fit condition for applying to the 
fummer fallow fields, in the end of July, or firft of Augutt. If 
the external parts get dry at any time during the procefs, it is 
proper to water them thoronghly, and in many cafes to turn over 
the heap completely, I may add, that I have repeatedly expe~ 
rienced great! advantage frou laying a thick coating of fnew up- 
on fuch heaps, as, by the gradual melting thereof, the whole 
moiiture is abforbed, and a itrong fermentation immediately 
follows. 


1 would continue the fame method of management during the 
fummer months, fo far as circumttances permitted, though it 
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rarely happens that dung colleéted at this advanced period is fit 
tor ufe in the fame feafon, unlefs it be fuch as is made by keep- 
ing horfes or cattle in the houfe, upon green food. Perhaps, as 
a general principle, it is proper to thrath out al! grain before 
fummer arrives, (a {mall quantity for litter and other pu: pofes 
excepted) in order that the full value of the raw materials, 
when converted into manure, may be gained. Straw thrathed in 
the fummer months, always wants a good deal of its original 
itrength ; it is broken and hafhed by the mills, therefore a laige 
portion muft at once be thrown to the fold-yard, where its 
itrength is ftill more exhautted anddiflipated. Even when ftacked 
carefully, it will be found next winter, to produce” much lefs 
bulk of dung, than if it had, been ufed at the proper time: and 
intereft of the amount for one year is loft; all which things added 
together, will be found equal to one half of the original worth. 

Upon large farms, where the management of manure is {uffi- 
ciently underftood and praétifed, it is an important matter to 
have dunghills of all ages, and ready for ufe whenever the fitua- 
tion of a field calls for a reftorative. No method of application 
to clay foils, however, is fo beneficial as during the year of 
dummer fallow, though, in fuch fituations, a greater ftock of 
manure is often gathered than is required for the fields under this 
procefs. 

After all, it muft be acknowledged, that, under every exer- 
tion, it feldam happens thet dung on clay farms, where turnips 
are not grown, can be fo well prepared as upon thofe employed 
in the culture of that beneficial root. This has induced many 
srmers to crofs nature, and attempt the cultivation of turnips, 
upon foils phyfically unfit for producing them with advantage ; 
and perhaps, much money has been loft in carrying iuch fchemes 
into execution. IJ am clear, that a clay land farmer, had better 
fubmit to all the difadvantages accompanying the preparation of 
manure in his particular fituation, than try to get free of them 
by the culture of turnips. It is alfo a confolatory circum@ance, 
that clay foils have a geod digeftion, they are not fo nice.in their 
food as gravels and fands, requiring enly a good belly-full and 
frequent meals. |e likewife deferves ‘attention, that dung ap- 
plied to a clay fallow at the end of daummer, has full time to in- 
«<orporate withthe ground, before the ccop, down thereupon, 
itands much in want of its invigorating fupport, confequently, 
though ef apparent inferior quality at the time of application, 
may, in reality, be poffefled of equal powers for fructifying the 
ground, as if it had reached a higher ttate of preparation. 

Allow me to notice the many inftances of flovenly negleé, 
which | have witnefled in our fifter kingdom, refpecting the 
snanagement of manure, particularly ia. the middand counties, 

whtie 
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where grafs hufbandry is extenfively praétifed. In thefe dif- 
tricts, it is very common to ufe a confiderable proportion of their 
hay in the fields, during the winter months, inftead of confum- 
ing it in the houfe er fold yard, where the manure produced, 
could readily be colle€ted, and properly cared after. Sloth and 
wafte are the parents of this cuftom; a cuftom which ought to be 
interdiéted by every proprietor who is difpofed to regard either 
his own intereft or that of the conutry, much of the article be-- 
ing abfolutely rendered ufelefs by the feet of the beafts fo main- 
tained, while the ground is moft unequally and partially dunged ; 
this at to fay, the richeft and drieft parts are fure to receive the 
greateft ftore. 

In my next, I propofe to trouble you with a few thoughts on 
the application of dung, a fabje& of much importance, though 
certainly fecondary to the one which has at this time occupied 
my attention. Iam, Sir, yours, &c. ARATOR. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARM:ER’S MAGAZINE. 


Letter from Sir George S. M‘enzt, Bart. containing a few 
hints respecting the present price of labour in the High- 
lands. 

Sir, 


I was lately much furprifed to find, that the eftimate of a 
houfe and offices, on a very moderate plan, intended to be built 
on an improveable farm, exceeded confiderably one year’s rent of 
the eftate of which it is a part. This inftantly led me to con- 
iider the very ferious evils which have arifen, in confequence of 
country gentlemen not endeavouring, by a general agreement a- 
mong themfelves, to lower the extravagant demands of work- 
men, and to check combination to raife their wages. While the 
price of building is fo high, it is out of the landlord’s power to 
give his tenant even fuch accommodation as may be abfolutely ne- 
ceflary, without raifing the rent to fuch a pitch, as, together with 
the prefent coft of every fpecies of labour, totally to prevent the 
tenant from gaining a decent livelihood. Butthe greateft evil arifing 
from the exorbitant demands of mafons and other craft{men in 
this country, is chiefly felt when wattes are to be improved ; for, 
in this cafe, no return can be expeéted for fome years after im- 
provement is begun, and confequently the outlay of money iw 
buildings, efpecially on entailed eftates, becomes a very ferious 
bufinefs *. The expence of management, in a farm of any extent, 
has become enormous ; but in fmall ones, it is almoft intolerable I 


do 


* The wages of masons in Ross-shire 


bourin 


, and I believe in the neigh- 
ouring counties, equal what is given to the best hanas in Edinburgh, 
viz. 38, and 3s 6d per day. | 
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do not intend to enter into the confequences of this; I may fay, 
however, that it is probable the fyftem of patturagewill increafe, 
till fuch time as corn becomes a fearce commodity. When corn 
hecomes fcarce, its pric¢ may induce farmers to break up their 
paftures: But for the difcuffion of the manner in which the pri- 
ees of meat and corn come to balance each other, and other points 
of political economy connected therewith, I have not at prefent 


-leifure ; nor, if I had leifure, have I ability. My principal ob- 


jeét in troubling you with this letter, is, to propofe, what | think 
would be a valuable addition to the Farmer’s Magazine, to form 
which, I doubt not of your receiving very ample materials from 
your numerous readers and correfpondents: My propofal is this, 
That, to the other valuable matter ufually contained in the Ma- 
gazine, be added, a report from every county in Scotland, of the 
ptice of labour, not only in each individual county, but in dif- 
ferent diltricts of the fame coxnty. To this mutt be added, the 
prices of meal, meat, and bread. 

In detailing the prices of the different kinds of labour, the 
prime mutt be diftinguithed from ordinary hands, and the prices 
of piece-work ought to be noticed. All thefe might be reduced 
into the form of a table, which, if you approve of my propofal, 
I leave for you to conftruct in fuch a form as fhall be, in your 
own opinion, beft fuited to the fize of the work. 

It would be an infult to your judgment and good fenfe, to de- 
tail the advantages which the kingdom will derive from the ex- 
hibition of thefe reports, I will not therefore take up your time 
longer, than to exprefs a hope, that government will endeavour to 
obviate anevil, which, without greatcaution, will undoubtedly arife 
out of the magnificent projects for the improvement of the High- 
lands: That evil is raifing the price of labour. If wagesare gi- 
ven by government, higher than the average of the whole High- 
lands, the moft ruinous effeéts will follow. I have made an at- 
tempt to have this hinted to thofe appointed to manage the mo- 
ney already voted for the grand purpofes alluded to; and men- 
tion the circumftance now, that the evil, which perhaps may not 
have been thought of by many in their enthufiattic eagernefs for 
the accomplifhment of the Caledonian canal, and other underta- 
kings, may be obviated by united precautionary meafures. I 
am, Sir, your well wifher and humble fervant, 

Cou/, 20th Dec. 1803. 

GrorceE 8. MackeENzIE. 
-— 
NOTE BY THE CONDUCTOR. 
WE cordially agree with our refpectable correfpondent con- 


cerning the evil attending the late enermous rife upon the wages 
of 
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of Mafons and Carpenters,, thinking it unfriendly to rural im- 
provement, as-new erections of every kind muft thereby be imped-- 
ed and difoouraged. If.that rife can be fhewn to proceed from. 
illegal combinations.among the work people, it might cafily be 
ftopped by putting the law .in execution ; but we fufpect that 
this is not its fource. Perhaps ‘the evil arifes out of the cir- 
cumftances under which the country is placed, and cannot be re- 
moved fo long as:thefe continue to operate. 

Our corre{pondent,. when mentioning the increafed expence of. 
buildings, might alfo haye noticed the very great rife which, in 
confequence of the war, has taken place in the price of wood. 
This we believe,. has occafioned as much advance upon the ex- 
pence of new erections, as the increafed value of the workman’s 
labour. A year’s-rent of an eftate is a very moderate allowance 
for farm bui'dings, when new houfes and offices over the whole 
are neceflary.; but this charge is feldom repeated,. feeing that 
the tafle of fupporting them, at leaft in Scotland, is uniformly: 
born by the tenant, 

We thall be happy to lend -our aid in bringing forward a cor- 
re& flate of the value of labour in every diflrict, and requeft 
that our reforters will kindly favour us with the neceflary ma- 
terials.. At the fame time we muft hint that our ideas are hof- 
tile to every reftriction upon the value of labour, from a convic- 
tion that perfect’ freedom fhould fubfift in every thing of that 
Kind; and that, like trade, labour ought tobe left:to find its own 
level. N. 





TO THE CONDUCTOR! OF THE FARMER’s MAGAZINE. 
On Augmentation of Stipends in Victual. 


Sir, 


Titt the decision of the House of Peers, in the case of Mil- 
ligan of Kirkden, about 30 years ago,.it had been held as an 
opinion by the Court of Session,.as commissioners for plantation 
of Kirks, and valuation of tiends, that an augmentation of sti- 
pend could not be given, unless a century had elapsed from the 
former one ; and that of Kirkden being refused on this.ground, 
the judgment was reversed on, appeal, tinding this objection a- 
Ione not sufficient. But the house of peers certainly never 
dreamed-that this judgment was to give a handle for asking - 
augmentations so often as has been done since ; for example, 
twice in an incumbency, often at no great distance one from a- 
nother, and before the incumbent could be said to be old. 

Before the 1748, when Scotland was freed from the vassal— 
age she was under to her military barons,.there was little mo-- 


ney 
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‘ney in the country, and rent was generally paid in grain, ser- 
vices, and casualties : While this was the case, there was some 
reason for piving wictual stipend, and when augmentations came 
so seldom about as once in a century, proprietors did not think 
of obtaining decreets of valuation and sale of their tiends ; but 
now when the tieads of a whole parish are valued in money, 
and all the rents paid in it, I can see no termini habiles for the 
court to give victual stipend, but an unanswerable one why 
they should not. The clergymen, indeed, who, in the case of 
the augmentation of Kirkden, acted as one body, and consider 
themselves as such in every case of stipends, or manses, or 
glebes 3 finding that the proven tiend must ultimately bound 
their augmentations, have endeavoured to get the better of 
this, by asking the late augmentations in grain. But if m ‘an 
year like this, when grain 1s low, the court should give within 
a few pounds of the proven tiend of a parish, by the decreets 
of valuation ; and if years like the 1800, and 1801, or even a 
rise of 6d. or 18. a-stone of meal should take place, the clergy- 
men would obtain more than the proven tiend, that is, more 
than the law allows. It is therefore the interest of the heri- 
tors to oppose every claim of victual stipend in futtre, on this 
account, as grain, on an average of yeats, must rise progres- 
sively, although it may have some ups and downs ; nor, as their 
tiend is valued iz money, which is the fund for taking the stipend 
out of, can it, ] apprehend, be given za victual, if objected to. 
That the exhausting the tiend is yet only matter of speculation, 
is no answer: In New Luce, W igtonshire, the free tiends of 
the parish are already exhausted: In Terregles, county of 
Kirkcudbright, the locality was in agitation about the time of 
the last rise of grain, and it was found the sum modified would 
more than exhaust the tiend, part being in grain, if at the fiar 
conversion, and many others are fast approaching. The advan- 
tage of the late public scarcity to the clergymen who had vic- 
tual stipend, was from 451. to 145]. each, per anitum, or g5l. 
eacli yearly, on an average. This too, often came upon te- 
nants to pay, who had their own meal to buy, in the moor 
country ; whilst every minister has four acres of good ground 
fora glebe, and many of them, where there were Kirklands, 
obtained a considerable deal more, as grass for a horse and 
two cows; or where it could not be said to be arable, four 
soums pasturage, for each acre of tillage land, and by the im- 
provement of land, these aré mostly all made arable; there- 
fore they cannot be said to be unprovided for victual, As 
there seems no ground fer giving victual augmentations, and 
as proprietors and farmers have now the facts before them, and 
know the intentions of the clergy, it is their own fault if they 
allow themselves to be taken by surprise. Yours, &c. 

A——v». 
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The Writer of the following Paper considers the Farmer’s 
Magazine as by far the most useful Periodical Work 
what has appear ed in this country, on the subject of 
Agriculture. As there are above Four Thousand Co- 
pies of it dispersed over the Kingdom, be Save his MSS. 
to the Proprt ietor of the Magazine, who, in return, fur- 
nisves bim with Copies, to be sent to Members of Pai ‘lia- 
ment. If any Gentleman wish for more infor mation, he 
will give it cheer fuly, as far us be is able; and, as ke 
has given bis own name to the pul blic, he hopes that those 
who differ from him in opinion, will also avow their 
names; or, if they write anonymously, that they will 
express themselves in temperate language. When men are 
united in their wishes to promote the good of the Public, 
differences in matters of opinion may be maintained with 
mutual estéem, and in the Janguage of good hunoui-. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


A general view of the taxes on Malt, as imposed both in Eng- 
land and in Scotlind. By George Skene Keith, D. D. mini- 
ster of Keith-ball and Kinkell. 


As it does not appear to me that the real merits of the dis- 
pute, respecting the proportions of daty to be paid for English 
and Scotch malt, have been properly understood, | shall endea- 
vour, ia this paper, to give a comprehensive and impartial view 
of the subject. For this purpose; I shall, 

I. Give a short sketch of the history of the malt tax, as far 
as regards the proportion of the duty imposed on English, com- 
pared with that on Scotch malt. 

II. State some facts respecting the different values of Eng- 
lish barley, c compared with Scotch barley, and with Scotch bear 
or big: and also of this last compared to Scotch barley, 

Il1. Offer some remarks on taxing malt ia general: And, 

IV. Offer some remarks on the proportion of taxes that 
should be established between English and Scotch malt, whe- 
ther from barley, or from bear or big. 

After which, I shall give, in an appendix, a particular ac- 
count of a number of experiments which I made last summer, 
in order to ascertain, by distillation, the comparative values of 
different quantities of malt, made from Scotch bear or big, and 
both from Scotch and English barley. 

I hope, that # these different divisions do not enable me to 
exhaust the subject, they will at least assist the reader’s -me- 
mory, will point ont to him where any particular topic is 
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handled, and will enable him to discover any error into which 
I have fallen from inadvertency, or inability ; for I am not 
conscious of any misrepresentation, either in point of fact, or 
of argument. I am, 

I. To give a short sketch of the history of the malt tax, as 
far as regards the proportion of duty imposed on English, com- 
pared with that on Scotch malt. 

When the commissioners of the two kingdoms were em- 
ployed in adjusting the terms of the Union in 1706-7, the tax- 
es on malt, and malt liquor, gave rise to considerable discus- 
sion ; and if the matter had not been compromised, or under- 
stood to be settled by the wording of certain articles, the Scotch 
commissioners would not have agreed to that treaty, which has 
been found so beneficial to both kingdoms. It is necessary to 
state concisely both the cause of the dispute and the nature of 
the compromise agreed to. 

Scotland had been accustomed both to a malt tax, and toa 
tax on malt liquor, for nearly half a century before king Wil- 
liam alone succeeded to the government, on the death of queen 
Mary. The tax on the ale, or malt liquor, was not generally 
complained of, being either charged moderately, or compound- 
ed for on reasonable terms by the publicans ; for there were no 
common brewers in Scotland at that period. The tax on 
malt was very generally obnoxious, as it affected private fa- 
milies ; not only from the amount of the tax, but by intro- 
ducing excise officers into their houses, and because there was 
a very great disparity between the* barley of the lowlands, and 
the bear, or big, of the Highlands, or northern parts of Scot- 
land. On that account, the Scotch parliament, in 1695, passed 
an act, by which the whole tax was imposed upon the liquor, 
and the malt altogether exempted. The advantages of this 
were experienced during the twelve years that elapsed from 
the passing of this act, to the unicn of the two kingdoms in 
1707. Therefore, in negociating the treaty of union, the Scotch 
commissioners objected, 7 toto, to the imposing of any duties 
on malt, alledging, that the best Scotch barley was much in- 
ferior to that of England, and that the malt of the south of 
Scotland, made from the two rowed barley, was so very much 
superior to that which was made~from the four rowed bear, or 
big, of the northern counties, that the Scotch parliament had 
given up all idea of taxing the grain, and had, for 12 years 
past, laid the whole tax on the liquor. 

The 


* The barley of the Lowlands was generally raised in the south of 
Scotland before this period, and Mr Meickle was sent to Holland to 
learn to construct a mill for making pot barley, then called French bar- 
ley, only three years after the union, viz. in 1710. 
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The English commissioners felt all the force of this reason- 
ing; but insisted, that as negociators for the union on the 
part of England, they could not legislate for the British par- 
liament, as to any mode of taxation in preference to another, or 
as to any perpetual exemption of Scotch malt; or dictate 
what articles should not be subject to taxation. The Scotch 
commissioners could not deny the propriety of these arguments ; 
but both parties were satisfied with the great inequality of a 
tax upon malt :—And the Scotch commissioners also insisted, 
that, from the poverty of their country, and the low price of 
ale in Scotland, they could not afford to pay so high duties as 
England. 

To compromise the matter, and to prevent the treaty from 
breaking off, it was agreed that Scotland should be exempted 
from all ma/t tax during the then war with France ; and that, 
as long as the then duties were continued in England, a tax of 
two shillings should be imposed on every 12 Scotch gallons of 
twoepenny ale, or one eight part of the retail price of the li- 

uor. 

’ Independently of what is known by those who are conversant 
in the history of the union, or who were informed of many mi- 
nute circumstances by the negociators of it, the words of the 
XIVth article of that treaty, afford internal evidence, that the 
above exemption, during the then existing war, was a compro- 
mise agreed upon to prevent the two nations from differing on 
this article. ‘ And seeing it cannot be supposed that the Par- 
‘ liament of Great Britain would lay any burden but for the 
‘ good of the whole, and with due regard to the abilities and cir- 
‘ cumstances of every part of the united kingdom, therefore no 
‘further exemption be insisted on Yor any part of the united 
‘kingdom, but the consideration of the exemptions beyond 
‘ what is agreed on, be left to the decision of the parliament of 
‘ Great Britain.’ 

It was supposed that the malt tax in England would be ta- 
ken off at the end of the war, and that the whole duty would 
be imposed on the liquor, as it had been in Scotland: This 
would have probably happened, if the same men had continu- 
ed in power, who had promoted the union of the two king- 
doms. : 

But those who negociated this treaty in 1707, had lost all 
their influence in England, before the conclusion of the war ; 
and the Tory ministers in 1713, renewed the malt tax, after 
the peace of Utrecht was concluded. The tax which they im- 
posed was 6d. per bushel. The malt committee at first agreed 
that Scotland should pay only 3d ; but when the northern coun- 
ties of England, and the principality of Wales petitioned for a 
similar exemption, it was carried by a majority of one, that the 
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tax should be general over the.island; though the Scotch mem- 
bers made a most strenuous opposition, and were supported by 
the most respectable characters in England. 

This unfair procedare raised the greatest ferment in Scot- 
land, and was one of the secondary causes of the rebellion which 
broke out next year. The farmers and others who made their 
bear into malt, refused to give notice to the excise officers, and 
even to grant them admission into their barns : the justices of 
the peace refused to act, and the whole amount of this high no- 
minal tax did not, in many cases, pay the expence of collect- 
ing it. The clergy, who, by a declaratory act of the Scotch 
parliz mment; were ex exempted from all taxes on their stipends, and 
on os produce of their glebes, and who had never been char- 
ged for any malt tax before, in order to allay the ferment, step- 
ped forward voluntarily, and paid small sums of money for the 
malt used in their families ; and, in some instances, they suc- 
ceeded in quieting the minds of the people: In others, they were 
considered as betraying the interests of Scotland, for fear of en- 
dangering the Hanoverian succession, or their own ecclesiastical 
establishment. Now that the spirit of party has subsided, it 
will not admit of a doubt, that the malt tax of 1713 was un- 
jas t and oppres ssive with regard to Scotland ; and th rough i it was 
said, in the t4th article of the treaty of union, that it was not 
to be supposed that the parliament of Great Britain would lay 
on any burdens but with due regard to the circumstances and 

abilities of ev ery part of the united kingdom ; yet, in six years 

after the union » the (British parliament did actually impose a 
~ avy burden upot n Scotland, without any regard to the circum- 
stances of the case, Vit. the inferiority of Scotch grain, or the 
ability of the people, iu that part of the united kingdom, to pay 
a tax, which in several places was nearly equal to the value of 
the raw article +. 

The rebellion in 1714 and 14715, while it put an end.to the 
hopes of the Pretender, also destroyed the influence of the To- 
ries, who were rather unfairly confounded with the Jacobites. 
Therefore, when the annual malt tax was imposed in 1725, all 
that had been promised at the negociating of the union on the 
part of England was honourably fulfilled; and the British 
parliament, without any opposition, enacted, that Scotland 
should pay only 3d. while England paid 6d. on the bushel of 
malt. By thiz means, though Scotland did: not obtain a total 
exemptioa from the malt ta; x, and get the whole duty imposed 
upon the malt iquor, it was now charged with only a reason-~ 
able proportion of the malt duty. Aad it was agreed, that all 


the 











+ ‘The price of bear in Aberdeenshire, by the fiars of the county 
for 17142, was 5s. per Aberdeen boll, cf 63 ‘bushels, or 6s. per quarter. 
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the produce ahove 23,0201. should be laid out in improve- 
ments in Scotland. 

On this footing matters continued till 180°, when, without 
the slightest struggle on the part of the representatives for Scot- 
land, or making any distinction betwecn the barley of the south- 
ern, and the bear, or big, of the northern counties, an addition- 
al tax of 124d was imposed upon the bushel of malt, made in 
every part of Great Britain. Several small additions had been 
made to the malt tax siace 1725, and some of these had been 
repealed ; but the proportion of the rate of taxation had con- 
tinued unaltered for 77 years, without any attempt to alter that 
proportion. So much for the history of the malt tax, as far as 
it regards the proportion of duty imposed on Englisiy, compa- 
red with that on Scotch malt. I now proceed, 


II. To state some facts respecting the diferent values of 
English barley, compared with Scotc h barley, and with Scotch 
bear, or big, and of this last, compared to Scotch barley. 

It is not to be denied, that many of the Southern counties 
of Scotland, do, on their improved lands, (hi!ly grounds except- 
ed) produce as good barley as part cf Wales, and of the 
three northern counties of England, on an av erage of sea- 


sons : and if, on imposing the very great a additional tax of last 
year, no more duty had been laid on the malt made in these 
parts of South Britain, there would have been no objection 
from North Britain to be included in the same rate of tax with 
North Wales, or the North of England ; though it would be 
more prudent | to give orders to the revenue officers, to charge 
moderately i in these districts, than to divide Encland iato pro- 

vinces for the purpose of taxation. But whea the southern 
counties of Scotland are compared with the average of Eng- 
land, the difference is nearly four degrees of latitude, and three 
degrees of heat, in the medium temperature of the summer 
months ; and it cannot admit of a doubt that Scotch barley is 
much inferior to English. 

When it is also considered, that, owing to the increasing 
Juxury and population of Scotland, much more wheat is now 
raised there than what.was formerly produced 5 and that the 
dung which some years ago was generally app! ied to the bar- 
ley, is now given to the ‘wheat in several districts ; ; it will be 
found, that our barley i is often less abundant in quantity, and 
far less valuable in point of quality, than it was before wheat 
made a part of the farmer's rotation in the middle, or his prin- 
cipal object in the southern counties ef Scctland. 

independently of what may be termed general reasoning, and 
with the exception of some unfavourable situations in England, 
and very favourable ones in some parts of Scotland, the dif- 
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ference between English and Scotch barley appears in the fol- 
lowing particulars : 

1st, English barley is generally weightier per bushel than 
Scotch barley is, by 3 or 4 pounds. 

2dly, A certain number of grains, 100 grains for example, 
(from the size and better quality of each grain, or pickle, as it 
is called) of English barley, are, in proportion, more weighty 
than the same number of grains of Scotch barley, above what 
the comparative weights of a bushel of each kind amount to. 

3dly, ‘In the process of malting, there is more hull, or sur- 
face, exposed to the water in the cistern, and less farina i in the 
Scotch than in the English barley—more of its substance is 
extracted by the steep water, or exhausted by the shooting of 
the acrospire in the lean, and more oblong grain of Scotland, 
than in the rounder, and more plump grain of England, on any 
given quantity, suppose a bushel, in proportion to the weight 
of each kind. 

4thly, Owing to the English grain, in most cases, growing 
under a warmer sun, on a better soil, above a better, or more 
open subsoil, and either in a better exposure, or better shelter- 
ed by woods or hedges than Scotland is, even in the southern 
counties, there is not only mare meal, or more pot, or pearl 
barley in a bushel of English, than in a bushel of Scotch grain, 
but when barley is malted, and made into ale or spirits by the 
brewer or distiller, there is much more saccharine, or extrac- 
tive matter, consequently, more beer, or ardent spirits of a given 
strength, ina quarter of English, than ina quarter of Scotch malt. 

sthly, The price of Scotch barley is at a medium much in- 
ferior to the price of English barley, which is a decisive proof 
of the inferiority of the former. 

6thly, Scotland being a narrower country than England, 
and in a more northerly climate, has more rain, less sun, 
or dry weather, more bad harvests, consequently produces 
barley of inferior quality. Jt is owing to this that bear, or 
big, in many of the higher or more elevated districts of the 
lowlands, and in most of the Northern counties must be sown 
in place of barley, which does not ripen in time in those di- 
stricts, except in very early seasons. 

In every view, the barley raised in England is, ta- 
king the medium quality of the whole counéry, on an average 
of seasons, much superior to the barley which is raised in 
Scotland, compared in the same manner. 

But if English barley be much superior to that raised in 
Scotland, it is still more superior to the four, or six rowed spe- 
cies of that gtain, which is called bear, or big, and which 
is the only one that can be raised to advantage in the 
northern counties, and Highland districts of Scotland. Between 
the geographical situation and climate of England, and that of 
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the northern counties of Scotland, there are, at a medium, five 
degrees of latitude, and four degrees of heat in the average tem- 
perature of the summer months, which produces a very great 
difference in the seasons of seed-time and harvest; in the 
process of vegetation; in the riches of the farina, in 
the thickness of the hull, in the ripening of the grain, 
and in its intrinsic value.. The northern counties of Eng- 
land may be equalled by the southern counties of Scotland, but 
are far superior in point of climate, and almost every thing else, 
to the Highland, and northern districts of the island : and Scotch 
bear, or big, cannot be compared in any respect with English 
barley, except that it will grow and ripen on a soil, and ina 
situation and season, where the other would not at all, or very 
rarely succeed. 

The differences between English barley and Scotch bear or 
big, are many and great: the following are selected as the most 
remarkable. 

ist, English barley is not only much weightier per bushel, 
but even when less weighty, yields more meal or pot barley, 
still more pearl barley, and far more ale and ardent spirits. 

2dly, English barley is more equally ripened, from the 
grounds being more level ; and the size of every grain is also 
more nearly equal, a matter of great consequence to a maltster ; 
whereas from the unevenness of the ground, and the declivity 
of hilly grounds exposed to the north, Scotch bear ripens 
very unequally, and the grains are very unequal in point of size. 

gdly, At an average, ten grains of English barley weigh 
fourteen of the best Scotch bear, or big, seventeen grains of 
middling bear, and twenty-one of weak bear, such as is often 
found in Scotland in late seasons. Any person who looks at two 
stalks, one of the English two rowed barley, and the other of 
the four or six rowed bear, or big, will see this difference 
at once. 

But, to put it beyond all doubt, the writer of this paper 
weighed a pound of English barley, another of the best Scotch 
bear, a third of middling bear, and a fourth of weak Scotch 
bear, the produce of his own glebe (or parsonage lands), and 
carefully counted the number of grains in each pound 
avoirdupois. The English barley contained almost exactly 
10,000 grains in the pound, there being only 10,016 grains in 
all, of which 24 were of oats, that had grown among the bar- 
ley: The pound of best Scotch bear contained 14,112 ; of mid- 
dling bear, almost exactly 17,000 (only five less ) ; and of weak 
bear, 21,248 grains. This experiment, which any one may repeat, 
puts the difference of the grains beyond all dispute. 

4thly, In the process of malting, a quarter of English barley 
swells much more than a quarter of Scotch bear, or big, does, 
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while in the steep or cistern ; and the malt is much better, be- 
cause less substance is extracted by the steep waiter, and less 
injury done by the s shooting of the acrospire where the grain 
1s strong rer. , and where few er grain is are conts ined in a given 
quantit y- 

.5thly, There is from the ‘climate, soil, subsoil, and situation, 
much more liquor, much better flav oured ale, far more saccha- 
1ine, or extractive matter, a more kindly fermentation, and a 
ereater attenuation of the worts, or w ash, from English bar- 
ley, than from Scotch bear, and consequently a far greater 
quantity of spirits in the former than in the latter ; although i in 
England much more spirits could be obtained than are usually 
obtained by the Engiish distillers, who use too strong wash, 
owing to the excise laws. 

6th/y, The price of English barley is always much higher, 
yet the price of bear o often enhanced in Scotland, by its ae: 
Ing made into meal, in great quautities ; and always a pro- 
portion of bear is sits into meal in Scotland. 

qthly, That, notwithstanding the high price which is fur- 
ther increased by the expence of importation, it was, in 1800, 
found to yield the cheapest food, because a quarter of i it, when 
ground, made much more meal than the like quantity of Scotch 
grain of any kind. 

While the superiority of English barley to Scotch bear, or 
big, is so very evident, a regard to truth and to impartial inves- 
tigation requires that the supertority of Scotch barley to Scotch 
dear, or big, fhould alfo be noticed. 

Here it may be remarked in general, that though Englith bar- 
ley isno doubt fuperior to Scotch barley, yet the latter is, at an 
average of feafons, as much fuperior to Scotch bear, or big. It 
is W eightier per buthel—in general more equal, both in point# 
of ripening, and fize of the grain——-much larger bodied 
—fwells more in the procefs of malting—-lefs exhautted in 
that prc oce{s—contains more faccharine matter—fetches a higher 
price in the market—and, in every view, a different fpecies of 
grain, and more valuable, than either the four or fix rowed bear 
or big, can be, in an average of feafons. Thefe are faéts gene- 
rally ‘known and acknow edged by every impartial man acquaint. . 
ed with the fubject. Phe two following circumftances are not 
fo generally attended to, if they be known at all, by many prac- 
tical farmers. ‘ 

In the lowland counties of Scotland, fouth of the Forth, barley 
grows to advantage, in the flat or loofe foils, (except on a high 
elevation, 2bove the level of the fea) ; while bear, or big, runs to 
ftraw in thefe more fertile diftriéts. This foct was afcertained 
laft fummer, when the writer of this paper fent aquantity of 
Kildrummy. bear to 2 friend in Eaft Lothian, where it did not 
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fucceed, owing to the above mentioned c-ufe, though it was the 
beft bear in Aberdeenfhire. The foil was too rich for bear. 

Cn the other hand, in the northern counties and Highland dif- 
triéts of Scotland, barley docs not anfwer ; it requires a finer tilth, 
—foil of a loofer texture, or more pulverized—is at an average 
of feafons one fourth part longer on the ground than the bear, or 
big, before it 1s ripened (being from 13 to 18 weeks, while bear 
is from 10 to 14 weeks, till it is cut down) end requires 
a better foil, and land in hetter order. Indeed the difference re- 
quilite in mott feafons for the growth and ripening of barley, ren- 
ders it impoffible to raife it to advantage in the northern coun. 
ties, where the fummers are fhort, and the harvelts precaricus, 
On thefe accounts, bear, or big, muft in fuch places be preferred 
to barley, as the furett crop, though of, by far the leaft value. 

Barley,compared to bear or big, is like autumn wheat compared 
tothat fown inf{pring; ina remarkably fine feafon, the ditlerence 
may not be great ; but on an averaze of feafons, the difference is 
very confiderable: A quarter of good barley ina bad feafon is fu- 
perior to two quarters, and in deed fometimes fuperior to three 
quarters of bad, or frofted bear. In general it may be faid with 
truth, that if Scotch barley is to Englith barley as § to 7, Scotch 
beat, or big, is to Englith barley one to two, and to Scotch bar- 
Jey nearly as two to three ; and it is as reafonable to continue the 
old proportion of taxes, which fubfitted for 77 years, on all male 
made from Scotch bear or big, as it is to make a difference be- 
twixt Englith and Scotch barle *y. Indeed it would have been 
more prudent, for reafons to be afterwards mentioned, to have 
continued the old proportion of taxes on all malt made in Scot- 
land, whether from Englilh or Scotch barley, or from Scotch 
bear, or big. 

In a refolution of a meeting of landholders of the different 
counties of Scotland, it is faid, * As to bear, or big, the growth of 
‘the northern counties of Scotland, which is {till more inferior in 
‘ quality than the barley, there are not fufficient data as yet ob- 
‘ tained to afcertaia its proportion in the feale.’ Is there not a 
botanical difference, and that a wide one, between the two rowed 
and the four or six rowed plant? Is not the fize of each indivi- 
dual grain, (which contains only 10,000 grains in an avoirdupois 
pound, as in Englifh, or from 11 to 12,090 grains,-as in Scotch 
barley ), widely different from the fize of bear, or big, which at 
beft contains 14,000 grains, at a medium 17,000, and fometimes 
above 21,000 in the pound avoirdupois! Are not the greater 
weight of the buthel of Scotch barley, the more equal ripening of » 
the “champaign fields of the Lowlands, the comparatively less 
injury done to this barley ia.the procefs of malting, the greater 
quantity of faccharine, or extractive matter in its malt, and the 
greater aptitude to fermentation in its worts and wath, and alfo 
the 
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the far greater proportion of ardent fpirits when diftilled from 
Scotch barley, decifive proofs of its fuperiority to bear, or big : 
and, betides all thefe, do not the prices of each, from the compe- 
tition at market, afford fufficient data for fixing their rela- 
tive proportions In fact, there are more data for afcertain- 
ing the proportional value of the bear, or big, of the northern 
counties, to the barley, either of England or Scotland, than for 
afcertaining the difference of the Scotch from the Englifh barley, 
whether, in point of value, or as being more eafily diftinguith- 
ed from the latter in all the procefles of malting and brewing. 
But the writer of this paper deprecates the method of dividing 
Scotland againft itfelf, or of preferring the interefts of one part 
of the kingdom to the other, and therefore, omits for the prefent, 
a minute analyfis of the printed refolutions, from which this quo- 
tation was taken, though he may find it neceflary at a future pe- 
riod to point out the differences of Scotch barley, as diftin- 
guifhed from bear, or big. 

On the whole of this branch, the proportional value of Englith 
and Scotch barley, and alfo of Scotch bear, or big, are not very 
different from that of white or refined fugar, raw fugar and mo- 
laffes ; and it will appear in the Appendix to this paper, that the 
writer does not ufe this comparifon merely as an allufion, but 
that he has aicertained the quantity of ardent fpirits which he 
extracted from Englith barley, Scotch barley, and three different 
kinds of Scotch bear, or big, viz. very good, middling, and infe- 
rior grain. We now proceed, 


In the IIId place, to offer fome remarks on the taxing of malt 
in general, where that tax is very high on every fpecies of grain 
malted. 

As malt in Britain is made only from barley and from bear, 
or big, we ought here firft to confider, how far the raifing of both 
thefe kinds of grain is favourable to an improved agriculture. 

Wheat is a ttrong tap-rooted plant ; and being generally ten 
months on the ground, is a gfeat fcourger of the foil, which is 
alfo apt to get foul, unlefs it be drilled and hoed, or 
otherwife kept clean by weeding. Oats are alfo tap-rooted, 
though not fo deep in the foil as wheat is, and remain for five or 
fix months on the ground. The large leafy ftalks prevent the 
circulation of air, or its free admiffion to the roots of the different 
fown grafles. On all-thefe accounts, barley, or bear, with grafs 
feeds, is neceflary to an improved agriculture, and fhould be u- 
-fed once in every rotation of crpps. No friend to the general in- 
terelts of the ifland will be an advocate for fowing barley after 
wheat, without a green or black crop intervening, though this is 
often praétifed, both in the county of Norfolk, and in the three 
‘Lothians. But no difcouragement fhould be given to the fowing 
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of barley, either in England, or in the fouthern diftriéts of Scot- 
land, along with grafs feeds, as this is the beft preparation for a 
rich crop of clover. And in the northern counties, or Highland 
diftriéts to difcourage the raifing of bear, or big, with grafs 
feeds, is to ftrike at the root of all improvements in agriculture, 
in thofe remote parts of the ifland, where fuch improvements are 
yet in their infancy. No other fpecies of grain, not even bar- 
ley, will anfwer as a proper nurfe for grafs feeds ; for in a late 
harveft, bear is the only fteady crop in places where wheat can- 
not be raifed, where barley is often frotted, and oats are fome- 
times deftroyed by the inclemency of the weather. It is there- 
fore obvious, that by impofing a high tax on bear, or barley, 
which has the effeét of leflening the quantity of land laid down 
with that crop, or throwing either of them out of the courfe of 
cropping, our agriculture is deeply injured, even in good feafons, 
while in unfruitful feafons, and late harvetts, if the grafs feeds be 
fown with oats, they are often choked by that crop lodging and 
rotting in the fields ; and, on the other hand, the oats are either 
rendered unferviceable, or are harvefted with very great difficul- 
ty, owing to the clover, or other grafles fhooting up, or being 
mixed with the ftraw, or ftalks of the oats. Hence in this part of 
the ifland, a great injury to improved agriculture would be occa- 
fioned, by an injudicious, or exceflively high tax on malt. 

There are many other bad effects produced by too high a tax 
on malt, whether this be made of Englith or Scotch barley, or of 
Scotch bear, oF big. 

When the taxon any article, finks the price of the raw ma- 
terial of wuich it is made, as much, or nearly as much, as the 
tax amounts to, that tax is paid by the raifer or owner of the raw 
material or rude produce, and not by the purchafer ; and there- 
fore fuch ought to be repealed or modified, except where it is the 
intention of the legiflature to difcourage the railing of the raw 
material, or the too great ufe of the article. In cafes where the 
raw material is one of the neceffaries of life, or an article, the 
raifing of which is effentially requifite, a high tax on the raw 
material is one of the greateft errors (it might feem harth if we 
{aid crimes) that can be committed by an ill informed ftatefman, or 
fanctioned by a well intending legiflature. Yet it is certain, that 
the late very high tax on malt not only tends to check the im- 
provements in agriculture by difcouraging the raiting of barley, 
aud of bear or big, but that it has alfo the greate{t rendency to 
produce a fearcity in the firft unfavourable feafon. For let it 
never be forgotten, that in 1782, 1799 and 1800, the barley of 
the fouth, and the bear or big of the north were the principal 
{upporters of the lives of the common people of Scotland, who 
were not able to purchafe flour (which often was not to be got 
in the interior diftri€ts), and who could not have eaten the bad 
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oat meal of thefe years, without a mixture of barley, or bear 
meal. Nay, it deferves here to be remarked, that in 1782 and 
1799 the crop of besr or big was in general good and well 

fecured, or harvefted, in the northern couxties ; while the 
Tittle barley raifed, was much hurt or deftroyed by the 
froft; for in the north of Scotland, we have not climate to ripen 
barley in Iate feafons. It was bear-meal alone, that faved the 
Jives of our people in 14782, until peafe came from England, 
and oats from the Continent, in the {pring and fummer of the 
following year. The difcouraging, therefore, the raifing of this 
crop cannot fatl of being attended with the ver y wortt ¢ eats : Tt 
not only checks our improvements.in agriculture, but imay even- 
tually produce a famiac, or at leaft a great fearcity of provifions 
in the northern counties. 

The hay »pinefs of mens m'nds deferves fome attention, as well 
as the fbn ort-of their bodies. When the impofing a tax pro- 
duces provincial animofitics, of revives netional jealoufies, 
that tax fhould be either modified, or inflantly repealed ; 
for the af-Gions of a fib people are always of-more talue than 
any fmall difference in the amount of a particular tax can be to 
that of the whole annwal fupplics. It would be oes here 
to dwell minutely on what ought to be ftated with great deli- 
cacy * but it is not.to be denied, nor can it be altogether concealed, 
that the late very ‘high tax on Scotch malt, and efpecially the 
slterations in the proportion of the duty on this, compared to 
En; gli fh malt, and the feizis if and ca rrying cff the grain when 
not entered » have, in fome cues, produced d an alienation of mind 
among the people, a want of confidence in their own reprefenta- 
tives, and a revival of ancient national refertments, which the 
writer of this paper'both laments and condemns. And he muft 
obdferve, that although the Jultices of the Peace will not refuse 
fo act, as they did in 1725, yet they will mot be very ac- 
ive in carrying this unpopular law into execution ; and that, 
whatever nay be the produce of this tax in cities or large towns, 
it will be found in the country parts of Scotland, to have been 
productive of nothing but of fafpicions, difguits, and other fen- 
timents, which no friend to the general intereft of the empire 
would chufe to efcourage. 

On the whole, we would obferve, the effe@s of a very 
high tax on malt, are, that it is injurious to improvements 
jn agriculture, that it finks the price of a moft valuable article, 
the raifing of which ought not to be difcouraged, as we depend 
very much upon it for our comfortable provifion, if not the chief 
fupport of the common people in calamitous feafons ; and laftly, 
that the impofing this high tax, and the alteration in the pro- 
portion of the duties on Scotch malt, joined to the feizing and 
carrying of all malt that is not reguiarly entered, tend to ex- 
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cite fentiments of difguft among the people. Enough has beeix 
faid as to the bad effects of a high tax on malt. We come now, 
in the 


1Vth place, to offer fome remarks on the proportion of tax 
that fhould be ettablifhed between Englifh and Scotch malt, 
whether from barley, or from bear or big. 

Here we would firtt contider the proportion of taxes that can 
be properly impofed upon rude produce, or raw materiais, of 
different qualities. 

There cannot be a greater error on the fubje& of taxation, than 
to fuppofe that a tax fhould be exa¢tly proportioned to the prices, 
or comparative values of rude produce, or raw materials, ‘The 
tax fhould always be confiderably lefs on coarfe rude produce, or 
raw materials, than the proportion of the price of thefe, to that of 
the rude produce of raw materials.of a fuperior quality. The grea- 
ter expence of fea or land carriage, of warehoufe room, and labour, 
or the additional fpace, time, and trouble employed in manufac- 
turing or preparing it for the market, muit always be taken into 
the account ; and -when thefe things are correétly ftated, it will 
be found that the taxes on coarfe rude produce, or raw mate- 
rials, fhould be far lefs confiderable than the mere difference of 
price between them and articles of a fuperior quality. 

Let us apply thefe remarks to the cafe of Englith and Scotch 
barley, and of bear or big. It is faid that Scotch bailey is, at 
an average, to Englifh barley, as five to fix; and that Scotch 
bear is the fame as four to fix, or as two to three; therefore 
it is inferred, that the taxes on malt made from ali thefe diffe- 
rent qualities, or kinds of grain, fhould be impofed in the above 
proportions. It is really aftonifhing, that any man of good fenfe, 
and efpecially any wile legiflator, fhould’ reafon in this man- 
ner: For although we fhould grant the premifes, the conclu- 
fion by no means. follows. Is the carriage of the inferior grain 
by fea and land, the malt-barn, the grain-lofts or cellars, the 
expence of the porter or day-labourer, of the maltfter, of the 
brewer, and his additional fervants, who.are employed in mafh— 
ing and brewing the inferior grain; in thort, is every fort of ex- 
pence, accommodation, time, and labour, before the wort is put 
into the copper, or into the cooler, to be confidered as of no va— 
lue? Suppofe, for example, that a maltiter’s annual expence, 
including tear and wear of machirery, intereft of capital, rent 
of houfes, and the money price of labour of all kinds, to be 
Goocl. a year; and that he malts only Scotch barley, and pays 
Jive-sixths of the Englifh malt-tax ; or that he malts only Scotch 
bear, and pays but ¢wo-thirds of the Englifh duty. Is it not 
obvious, that by not employing his capital, his machinery, and 
his different houfes and fervants upoa the moft valuable fpecics. 
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of grain, he lofes rcool. a-year, if he malts only Scotch barley, 
or 2000]. a-year, if he malts only Scotch bear or big; becaufe 
he lofes all the difference of labour, intereft of capital, rent or re- 
pairs of houfes, and tear and wear of machinery; or would have 
made fo much more profit, if he had malted only Englifh bar- 
ley: It does not require much mathematic: knowledge, far lefs 
great financial abilities, to fee, that in the above fuppofition, the 
malt-tax on Scotch barley fhould not be the simple fraction of 
five-fixths, but the compound fraction, five-fixths of five-fixths ; 
and that the tax on Scotch bear or big fhould not be two-thirds, 
but two-thirds of two-thirds, or four-ninths of the tax that can 
be fairly paid on Englith barley. If the barley of the South of 
Scotland, as to its faccharine ftrength and power of producing ale 
or fpirits, be equal only to five-fixths of the real value of Eng- 
lifh barley, it ought not to be taxed above two-thirds of the du- 
ty on Englifh malt; andif the bear or big of the north of Scot- 
land contain only two-thirds of the extractive matter which the 
fame quantity of Englith barley contains, it ought not to be taxed 
above four-ninths of what is paid for malt of fo much fuperior 
quality. The faé&t here is, that the bear of Aberdeenfhire, at a 
medium of 39 years, is not quite two-thirds of the price, and 
does not contaia fo much as three-fifths of the faccharine, or ex- 
tractive matter, contained in Norfolk barley, and ought not to 
pay above half the Englith duty. 

Under this branch, viz. the proportion of taxes that fhould be 
impofed refpectively on Scotch and Englith barley, and alfo on 
Scotch bear or big, we would next enquire into the danger of 
innovating or altering long eftablifhed rules in regard to the dif- 
ferent proportions of malt-duty to be paid in England, and in 
Scotland. 

Soon after the Union, as already mentioned, a violent ferment 
was occafioned in Scotland, by impofing the fame malt-tax on 
both countries ; and all the revenue obtained from this high no- 
minal duty, which was chiefly obnoxious to the Scots, on ac« 
count of its proportion to the Englifh duty, did not, in Scotland, 
defray the expence of colleéting it. To regain the affections of 
the Scots, and make a due allowance for the fituation and cir. 
cumftances of that people, as well as to obtain fome revenue from 
Scotch malt, which could only be made effe&tive by a moderate 
tax, a proportion of duty, viz. one half of what was paid for 
Englifh barley was fixed upon as the rate of taxation on malt 
made in Scotland, with the confent of all parties ; and continued 
unaltered for 77 years. During that period, very great quan- 
tities of Englifh barley and malt-liquor were imported into 
Scotland, while very little was exported from the latte: coun. 
try into England, and that little, chiefly in feafons when the 
harveft (which happens very rarely) was favourable in Scot- 
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land, but unfavourable in England. The arguments for efta- 
blifhing nearly 80 years ago the proportion of malt-duties in the 
two countries, ftill remain in force for continuing that propor- 
tion. Phyfical difadvantages cannot be removed by political re- 
gulations, and the laws of climate are not to be altered by human 
legiflators. Scotland ftill lies between the 5 5th and 6oth degree 
of latitude, while England is five degrees nearer the equator. 
Let the old proportion of the malt-tax be continued, while the 
climate is ftill fo northerly, and while the grain is fo much in- 
ferior in point of quality, ripening unequally near the mountains 
or on the declivities of the hills, growing on a poor or compara~ 
tively cold foil, while England in general enjoys a happier cli- 
mate, and its grain is much fuperior, from its being raifed in a 
level country, under a warmer fun, on a richer foil, incumbent 
on chalk or marle, that may eafily be converted into manure. 

Independently of the argument, which arises from 77 years 
prescription, of the proportion of malt-duty, an important and 
happy change in the situation of Great Britain, renders it more 
expedient than ever, to adhere to the proportion of malt-tax 
that was established i in 172 5, from a liberal construction of the 
Articles of Union between England and Scotland. 

We are now happily united to Ireland, and we ought to 
make allowances for the climate of that island, and the abili- 
ties and circumstarfces of its inhabitants, by not only a faith- 
ful adherence to the Articles of Union with that kingdom, 
but by acting up to the spirit, as well as to the letter of that 
treaty, and by a liberal conduct to the Irish nation. The late 
Lord Kilwarden (and I cannot quote a better authority) intro- 
duced a new code of criminal laws for the Irish ; and justly 
observed, that, from the manners, character, circumstances, 
and situation of that people, the laws of England would, in 
many cases, be improper for that country. If moral causes 
affect the penal daws of Ireland, surely physical causes are still 
more powerful arguments for establishing in Britain different 
proportions of taxes on articles of unequal value. And if this 
difference in the rate of taxation has been established with the 
consent of all parties interested, it should not have been al- 
tered after 77 years experience of its good effects; at any 
rate, not without very strong reasons, and very minute in- 
Vestigation. 

It would be improper to conclude this section, concerning 
the proportion of taxes that should be established between 
Scotch and English malt, without animadverting on a propo- 
sal which has been made to tax English barley when malted 
in Scotland, at the highest malt-duty, and to charge both 
Scotch barley and Scotch bear at five-sevenths of this duty. 
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This proposal was made at a meeting of freeholders from dif- 
ferent counties in Scotland, at Edinburgh, in April last, and 
makes part of the printed resolutions. 

We have the best authority for saying, that, ‘ A king- 
“dom divided against itself, cannot stand.’ The Lowland 
farmer, or rather proprietor, according to the spirit of the 
above mentioned resolutions, wishes to tax English bar- 
ley, if malted in Scotland, to the utmost extent, as if 
it had been malted in England. By this meaas he hopes 
to drive English barley, the price of which has already 
been increased by the expence of importation, commis- 
sion, &c. entirely out of the Scotch market, where, 
from its superior quality, it has a constant or very general de- 
mand, and has always fetched a higher price than Scotch bar- 
ley. In case, howev er, he himself should fiad that there is a 
searcity of bear in the northern counties, he wishes to send his 
- barley to them, and to obtain their whole supply, by the dif- 
ference of the malt-tax between English and Scotch barley. 
While these are the objects of the interested Lowlander, 
the great distillers (who, by getting a principal part of 
the spirit-duty imposed upon the contents of their stills, 
have now, in a great measure, obtained the monopoly of 
Scotch spirits) hope to be able to purchase the bear or big 
of the northern couaties at a low rate, for mixing, as raw 
grain, among the malted barley of the lowlands ; because the 
bear of the northern couaties is too lean a grain to afford to 
pry the high malt-duties, to which it would be liable if malt- 

. By this means both the farmer and the distiller in the Low- 
na would derive great advaatages. On the one hand, Eng- 
lish barley would be kept out of the Scotch market, by the 
expence attending i importation, and by paying two-fifths more 
of malt-duty thau Scotch barley, or sd. where the other paid 
only 5d. On the other hand, the bear or big of the northern 
or highland districts, would be unable to pay five-sevenths 
of the English duty; therefore, the Lowland barley ouly 
would be used as malt, both by the brewers, and by the great 
distillers of Scotland, while the bear or big of the north was 
oaly used, as raw grain, to be mixed with the malt of barley, 
by the distiller, and bought at a very inferior price. Such is 
te union of interests in the Lowlands: But why is a vile, 
selfish spirit to be cherished in the breast of a Scotsman? 
What can we do for our couutry, if selfish passions, and local 
interests are thus to influence, not merely our secret actions, 
but also to appear in our public resolutions? When we come 
before the Legislature, in so questionable a shape, will they 
regard our complaints? Let all Scotland unite in one object, 
viz. to get the pronertion of taxes continued on the footing 
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on which they stood for 77 years. We shall then stand or 
fall together. But if we divide into parties, if we be influenced 
by local interests, if we refuse (as this meeting did) to allow 
any of our countrymen to state facts expressed in decent * 
language, because it is not for our interest that the whole 
truth should be known, we shill then become a parcel of de- 
spicable counties, frittered down, and rendered contemptible, 
by our own selfishness ; instead of being considered as a whole 
kingdom, commanding respect from the two nations, to whom 
we are happily united in one empire, and general legislature: 

If English barley, however, is to be taxed, when imported 
into Scotland, Scotch barley should be subject to one- rate of 
taxation, and bear or big to another. This, however, was 
not proposed in the general meetings held at Edinburgh last 
spring. The system of partition in Great Britain, as in the 
hopeful partitions on the continent, should have been accom- 
panied by a scheme of indemnities, Viewing the matter cool- 
ly and impartially, it is the interest of Great Britain, and- 
especially of Norfolk, and the other counties, that raise and 
export much barley, that the superabundant barley of Eng- 
land should find a market in Scotland, which does not supply 
itself in an average of years ; and as the expence of carriage, 
commission, &c. is considerable, that it should pay no higher 
malt-tax than what is paid by Scotch grain. It is also for the 
general good, that the superabundant barley, whether of Eng- 
land, or of the southern counties of Scotland, should have free 
admission, on an equal tax, into the northern and Highland 
districts, provided the old proportion of taxes on English and 
Scotch malt is continued. 

The writer of this paper would now, on this important sub- 
ject, viz. the proportion of taxes on malt from English and 
Scotch barley, and from Scotch bear or big, humbly suggest 
a few hints to the members of the legislature, and earnestly 
offer a few advices to the people. 

Will the legislators of this united kingdom be pleased to 
attend te what is submitted, with great deference, by one who 
wishes well to his country, and venerates its constitution ? 

Our happy island, in the course of last century, encreased 
greatly in opulence, from our industry, our insular situation, 
and our free constitution. But luxury is the attendant of na- 

VOL. V. No. XVII tional 
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* Francis Farquharson of Haughton, as one of the Commissioners 
named by the County of Aberdeen, attended the meeting of land- 
holders at Edinburgh ; and was chosen one of the Committee named 
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tional wealth ; the comfortable subsistence of the people is the 
best species of luxury ; and wheaten flour has been very ge- 
nerally substituted.in the room of meal,,which was.made from 
oats or barley. About 60 years ago, the inhabitants of the 
midland counties of England, and. a great proportion of the 
people of Scotland, subsisted partly, if not chiefly, on meal 
made from barley, and from bear or big. In the calamitous 
season of 1782, the lives of the common people of Scotland 
were in a great measure preserved, by using this species of 
meal. And in 1796 and 1797, and more generally in 1800 
and 1801, the people of the midland counties of Fngland, and 
a great proportion of the whole inhabitants of Scotland, re- 
turned to the use of barley and. bear meal. From 1697 to 1801, 
Great Britain exported above. eighteen millions (exactly 
18,298,941) quarters of barley more than we imported. But, 
from. the unfruitful seasons in the end of last century, we im- 
ported, in nine years, from 1792 to 1801, nearly eight hun- 
dred thousand (exactly 763,868) quarters of barley more than: 
we exported. Yet,,in the first year of plenty after the two last. 
calamitous seasons, a tax was imposed upon malt, which, no 
doubt, tended to discourage the raising of barley ; and, at the 
same time, the proportions of taxation between Scotch and 
English malt, which had subsisted for 77 years, were altered 
suddenly, and without proper investigation. Not long after, 
viz. next Session of Parliament, when there was.a general dis- 
satisfaction with this tax, and in one part of the island applica- 
tions from all the people to restore the former ratio of taxa- 
tigh, another great addition was made to the tax,. without the 
former proportions of malt-duty being re-established in North 
Britain. But it was. declared that the inferiority of Scotch 
grain, and the consequent inability of the people, to pay the 
newly established proportions of malt-duty should be fully in- 
vestigated ; ; and ample redress was promised, if this new ra- 
tio of taxation was found to be unjust. In that declaration 
and promise, there is the fullest confidence. It is now sub- 
mitted. to your good sense, whether taxing malt at so high a 
proportion of its price, be prudent, even in the happier cli- 
mate and situation of England ; when you consider that it is 
only. 


by them ; and being the only member from that part of the country 
of which the produce is bear or big, he proposed to state the question» 
of its inferiority to barley, in a secondary memorial, which he ac- 
cordingly drew up. The Gentlemen of the south, agreed to receive 
this memorial at first, but theyafterwards retracted that concession, 
and published their own memorial and resolutions, without regarding 


the interests of the nerthern counties, and upland districts, 
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only a few years since we imported very large quantities of 
barley,—that the barley and bear crops are of so great conse- 
quence to an improved agriculture, as well as our chief reli- 
ance in a calamitous season;—and that we were very lately 
obliged to offer high bouaties, and to hold out high indemnify- 
ing security, to encourage importation. As the Scotch bar~ 
ley, and still more the Scotch bear or big, is so much inferior 
to the barley of England, even in a good season, as there 1s 
still a greater disproportion between these in unfruitful sea- 
sons and late harvests, when, from the inequality of its sizes 
and ripening of the grain, Scotch barley malts unequally, and 
often a third part of the Scotch bear is carried away with the 
chaff, or skimmed off in the malt-steep or cistern; and far- 
ther, as an established proportion between the taxes on Eng~- 
lish and Scotch malt had continued so long, it is a’so submit- 
ted to you, whether the new proportions of taxation, which 
were introduced without a previous enquiry, should not be 
laid aside, and the old proportion, which has not only pre- 
scription, but reason, truth, and laws ef climate, to support 
it, should not be restored. Let not the patrons of the agri- 
culture of Norfolk, or any other English county, frem pro- 
vincial attachments, or local interests, (or rather from a false 
view of these interests, or ill founded prejudices ), wishto check, 
far less to injure the agriculture of Scotland. t is not England 
and Norfolk, it is Great Britain and Ireland, that are now united 
by the closest of ties,—a national Union of Legislature and of 
Government. Jocky of Norfolk, be not too bold! Let no 
rash man attempt to oppose the general good of the empire. 
Let the old established proportions of taxation be restored ; 
Jet the ties of affection only be increased by the Imperial Par- 
liament of this united kingdom. Whatever may have happened 
above go years ago, when national jealousies had not subsided, 
and when party disputes run very high, it cannot be sup- 
posed that the Imperial Parliament will now, after mature 
enquiry, lay any burdens on the people, but for the good of 
the whole, and with due tegard to the circumstances and abi- 
lities of every part of the united kingdom. 

In the mean time, let me admonish you, my countrymen, 
to lay aside your unjust suspicions, your local attachments, 
and little animosities. Let me also request you to assert nO« 
thing but what is true, to ask nothing but what is right; to 
have confidence ih your representatives, to submit dutifully 
to the laws, and to pay cheerfully those taxes which are ne- 
cessary for supporting our free and happy constitution. Where 
you consider yourselves injured, represent with due respect 
the hardships under which you lie, from a very high tax, or 
from a late alteration in the proportion of your taxes, compa- 
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red with the sister kingdom ; but donot propose that the pro« 
duce of England should be kept out of your country, by a high 
malt-tax, under pretence of protecting your own agriculture, 
Remember, that the barley of England has often supplied you 
not only with drink, but with food, when made into meal, in 
calamitous seasons ; and while you wish well to an improved 
agriculture, let it be to the agriculture of the united kingdom. 
If you behave with becoming respect ; if ye speak truth, and 
act with liberality, there is no doubt that your legislators will 
grant you redress. But prepare, in a less oppressive way, to 
show your loyalty to your Sovereign, and to maintain the in- 
dependency of the empire, by paying cheerfully those taxes 
which are necessary for the support of Government. Remem- 
ber, it is one thing to pay a high tax, imposed by your re- 
presentatives, as the price, the evidence, and the support of 
your liberty,—and another, to pay successive and arbitrary 
contributions, imposed by a rapacious enemy, as the evidence, 
the support, and the tribute of slavery. This is the conscien- 
tious opinion of 
Geo. SKENE KEITH. 

Manse of Keith Hall, Dec. 7. 1803. 


APPENDIX. 


Account of a series of Experiments made in Distillation, in 
Fune 1803, in order to ascertain the comparative Values 


of English and Scotch Barley, and of Bear, or Big. 


It is necessary to apprize the reader, that, in spring 
1799, at the desire of the Scotch Distillery Committee of the 
House of Commons, the writer of this Paper conducted a se- 
ries of experiments in distillation, from malt, raw grain, po- 
tatoes, and carrots. Owing to the uncommon inclemency of 
that season, he found it very difficult to effect a complete fer- 
mentation, even where the malt was pretty good, and impos- 
sible completely to attenuate the wash of malt that was made 
from weak bear. He discovered, at that time, that the using 
@ proportion of roots, mixed with the wash, was very favoury 
able for promoting the fermentation and attenuation. In a se- 
cond set of experiments, made in 1802, under the authority of 
the Commissioners of Excise, he distilled a great variety of 
roots, and marked their different powers in promoting the at- 
tenuation of wash ; and also their comparative quantities of 
extractive matter, and the qualities of their essential or fla- 
vouring oils. In conducting these experiments, he discovered 
a mode of effecting a complete fermentation, or attenuating ny 
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wash to O, as marked by the saccharometer, by mixing:a cer- 
tain proportion of a very common root, prepared in a particu- 
lar way, among the wash, or fermented worts, in a particu- 
lar stage of the fermentation. 

This year, 1803, he repeated his experiments upon several 
kinds of roots; and having transmitted the substance of the 
above paper, concerning the malt-tax, to a Member of Par- 
liament, in order to verify his reasoning on the comparative 
values of English and Scotch barley, and also of Scotch bear 
or big, he entered upon another series of experiments in dis- 
tillation. 

With this view, he first malted 12 bushels of the weakest 
bear, weighing only 36 pounds per bushel, or 125 stones per 
Linlithgow boll. ‘This bear was produced on his own glebe, 
(parsonage lands), on a field which was in very high order, 
and (on that account) had suffered much from the stormy 
weather in the middle of May, and from the very severe frost 
on the 13th of September, 1802, which checked its growth, 
and rendered the grain of a lighter quality, and much smaller 
size than it would otherwise have been ; but did not in the 
least degree injure the germ, or hurt its powers of vegetation ; 
for it made good seed, and malted perfectly well, though the 
malt was weak. He selected this kind as a proper specimen 
of what Scotch bear or big is in late seasons, and had it malted 
under his own eye. He next malted a quarter, or eight bush- 


els of bear, also the produce of his glebe, which was of a mid- — 


dling quality, weighing neatly 14; stones per boll. He se- 
lected this quality of grain, because it was of the precise weight 
of middling bear (42 pounds per bushel), by the corn act of 
1791. 

Afterwards, in order to get the best bear that Aberdeen- 
shire produced last season, he applied to Messrs Black and 
Company, brewers in Gilcomston, by Aberdeen, and he ob- 
tained six bushels of uncommonly fine malt, made by their 
maltster, Thomas Pickman, an Englishmaa, from bear which 
weighed 46 pounds per bushel. The malt had come out, in the 
process of malting, only 4 per cent. and the bushel of dried 
malt weighed 40 pounds, 8 ounces. 

From the sa:ne gentleman he also obtained six bushels of 
malt, from Scotch barley, which had come out 14 per cent. 
in the process of malting, rather too much for the purpose of 
distillation. The six bushels weighed 225 pounds of dried 
malt, or 373 pounds per bushel; and the barley weighed 48 
pounds, when unmalted, or 2 pounds more than the best 
bear weighed, per bushel. 

Lastly, He procured from — Black and Company, first, 
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six bushels, and then three bushels, of very good malt, made 
from English barley, that weighed 51 pounds per bushel. The 
first six bushels were ground on a steel mill in the country, 
and weighed, before being ground, 257% pounds averdupois, or 
42 pounds, 144 ounces per bushel. The next three bushels, 
or 128} pounds of ground malt, were made from the same bar- 
ley, and at the same time ; but Messrs Black and Company 
were so obliging as to grind them on their own mill, which 
was a great advantage. A quantity of the wash extracted 
from the first six bushels, overflowed the fermenting tun, 
when the writer of this paper was obliged to be absent a few 
hours ; which occasioned him to repeat the experimient with 
other three bushels of this excellent malt, ground in the best 
manner. This malt had come cut g per cent. in the process 
of maltir-z. 

He shall now state the results of these experiments, both as 
to the quantity of spirits contained in the boll of grain (in the 
two first cases), and in that contained in the boll of barley or 
bear, in the four last experiments, For, without stating in 
these cases, both the quantity produced from the boll of malt, 
and what must also have been produced from the boll of grain, 
the comparative values of all these different kinds, can not be 
accurately ascertained. 

1st, The 12 bushels of weak bear, that weighed 36 pounds 
per bushel, produced exactly 123 English wine gallons of proof 
spirits. This is 64 gallons of proof spirits, or 5,', gallons of spi- 
rits, I to 10 above hydrometer proof, from the bol] of 6 bushels. 

2dly, The middling bear produced 113 gallons of proof spi- 
rits, from the quarter, or 8,45 gallons, from the boll, 1 to 10 
above proof. 

3dly, The malt from the best bear produced 12,4 gallons, 
from the six bushels of malt. | This is 127 gallons of proof 
spirits, from the boll of bear, or 115 gallons, 1 to fo over 
proof. It ts here a very curious fact, that a bushel of bear or 
big, weighing 46 pounds, should produce almost exactly dou- 
ble the quantity of spirits, that weighed only 36 pounds. 

4thly, The six bushels of malt from Scotch barley, pro- 
duced 13! gallons of proof spirits ; and, after allowing for 
what it had come out in the process of malting, the produce 
from the six bushels of Scotch barley, is 15,4, gallons of proof 
spirits, or exactly 14 gallons of spirits, 1 ‘to 10 over proof. 
The superiority of malt made from Scotch barley, is here ve- 
ry evident ; for 225 pounds of this malt, though it had come 
out a little too much in the process of malting, yielded above 
a gallon of more spirits than had been obtained from 243 pounds 
cf malt made from ‘the’ best bear, But the progressive in- 
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crease of the quantity of spirits was still more conspicuous in 
the English barley. 

sthly, The first quantity, viz. six‘bushels of malt from 
this barley, yielded 14} gallons of spirits, 1 to 10 above 
proof, or 15} -gallons.of proof ‘spirits ; and, as the malt had 
come out g per cent. in the process of malting, the six 
bushels of barley would diso fiave produced very nearly 1 5 
gallons of spirits, I to 10 above proof. But, as above men- 
tioned, a few gallons of the wash were lost in overflowmg, 
through the inattention of a servant, and the malt was ground 
only on a steel mill: Therefore the experiment was repeated. 

6thly, The second quantity of English malt, viz. ‘three 
bushels, was brewed with the utmost care, and was much di- 
luted, and particularly attended to in the whole process, in 
erder to ascertain how much spirits could be produced from 
half a boll of good English barley, properly malted, brewed, 
diluted, fermented, ‘and distilled. ‘he produce was 8} gal- 
-hons, or 19 Scotch pints, 1 to 10 above proof. As this quan- 
tity was more than this-wrrter had ever seen, or even heard 
of, as being obtained in -Britain from this weight or measure 
of malt, (he has heard of as much on the continent, when great 
.dilution was used), he measures the spirits in the presence of 
cthree witnesses, first by -the English gallon, and next ‘by the 
Scotch pint. — 

It is only necessary here to state, as one cause of the great 
quantity of spirits produced, that he mixed, in a particular 
stage, one bushel of a very.common root, prepared in & par- 
ticular manner, with the wash of every 12 bushels of malt, 
(except in the last case, where he had only one-sixth of a 
bushel of that root remaining, to mix with the wash extract- 
ed from three bushels), and that, in every case, his wash was 
attenuated to. O, or completely fermented, and rendered as 
light as water, -before it was put into the still. And he has 
no doubt that, if the wash were much diluted, and attenu- 
ated properly, by a small mixture of .the above root, or of 
any other root whose fermentative life is shorter than that of 
the wash‘into which it is put,a much greater quantity of spi- 
rits would be generally obtained ; perhaps 4 more ‘than is u- 
sually obtained from.the quarter of grain, by most of-the dis- 
tillers in Britain. 

The following is a short comparative. view of the quantity 
of spirits 1 to 10 abeve hydrometer proof, obtained from the 
specified quantities of bear, in-the.two first cases ; and-in the 
four last, of the quantity of spirits.actually obtained from the 
malt, and what would have been obtained from the boll of the 
grain, allowing for the increase of measure in the process of 
malting : 
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1. Bear of 361b. per bushel ; the malt of 6 bushels, yielded 
5-7 gallons. 

2. Bear of 421b. per bushel, or middling bear, ditto yielded 
8.1 gallons. 

3- Best bear of 46 1b. malt, yielded 1135 gallons ; bear, at this 
rate, 11.66 gallons. 

4- Scotch barley of 481b. malt, yielded 12.3 gallons ; barley, 
at this rate, 14. gallons. 

5. English barley’ of 51 Ib. malt, yielded 143 gallons ; barley, 
at this rate, 15.75 gallons. 

6. Ditto, three bushels of malt yielded 8j gallons ; a boll of 
barley would yield 18.66 gallons. 


N. B. Experiment, No. 5, lost a quantity of the wash, by 
overflowing, and the malt was ground only on a steel mill, 
and not so much diluted as the 6th or last experiment. 


From the above experiments it appears that weak Scotch 
bear is to good English barley very nearly as 1 to 3, or at 
the utmost as 2 to 5, from the medium of the two last expe- 
riments ; that middling bear or big is to English barley as 1 
to 2, or at the utmost as 3 tos ; that the best bear or big is 
to the same as 2 to 3 very nearly ; and that Scotch barley is 
to English barley weighing 3 pounds more per bushel, as 

to 4. 

. If no other attenuator than yeast had been applied, the su- 
periority of English barley over all the other species of grain 
would have been still greater. But, as the writer of this paper 
had discovered a mode of completely attenuating the wash ex- 
tracted from even the weakest grain, he thought it but fair 
and candid to treat them all in the same manner by mixing a 
proportion of roots as above mentioned, at the rate of one 
bushel of root, to every 12 of grain, although it is obvious 
that this gave a small advantage to the grain which was in- 
ferior in point of quality. 


On the whole, it is doing no more than justice, to restore 
the former proportions of taxation that subsisted so long be- 
tween English and Scotch malt. Indeed, it is well known 
that the bear or big of the northern counties, could not afford 
to pay half the tax imposed upon English malt in many late 
seasons, and that when-any officer of the Excise, particularly, 
when a superior officer or supervisor, who was a native of the 
south of Scotland, came to a district or division in this county, 
he always charged the malt tax very reasonably in the country 
districts, on account of the great inferiority of the grain. The 
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writer of this paper can appeal to all the collectors, supervi- 
sors, or surveyors, belonging to the south of Scotland, to bear 
witness to the truth of this assertion; and he wishes that 
Scotland should pay a fair and reasonable proportion of the 
public taxes, but no more than this proportion. 


P. S. Since this Paper went to the Press, the Writer of it 
has been informed that a Series of Experiments are just now 
carrying on at Edinburgh, in order to ascertain the compara- 
tive values of English and Scotch barley, and of bear or big. 
From the character of the able chemists, to whom the con- 
ducting of these experiments has been committed by the 
Highland Society, a fair and full comparison is to be expected, 
of what different kinds of grain are submitted to trial. But 
the Writer of this Paper must observe, that, from the un- 
commonly dry season, arid early harvest in. 1803, all Scotch 
grain, whether barley or bear, will be at least 15 per cent. 
better than its average value ; and that all the inferior grain 
of 1802 has been made into meal, or given to black cattle or 
horses, being really cheaper than oats ; and only the best bear 
of 1802 now remains unmalted, or unground. So that the trial 
will be unfavourable to Scotch barley, and still more to bear 
or big. G. S. K. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
On the Husbandry of Ayrshire. 


Tue County of Ayr is of great extent, reaching from within 
a mile of Cairn at Lochryan to Kelly-bridge, within twelve 
miles of Greenock ; a fpace of about.64 miles in length, and 
which is in many places confiderably above 20 miles in breadth, 
forming a beautiful femicircle along the fhores of the Firth of 
Clyde. It is divided into three diftriéts, Carrick on the fouth, 
Kyle in the middle, and Cunningham on the north ; and is upon 
the whole a rich fertile country ; there are few more fo, perhaps, 
in Scotland of the fame extent.—The whole of this extenfive 
land may be faid to be a tillage country, with the exception of a 
very few parifhes in Kyle ; rather more than the half of Carrick, 
and fome of the fkirts of Cunningham, along the weftern verge of 
the county of Renfrew. In thefe three diftriés the foil varies 
confiderably in its quality, nature points them out as requiring 
a different management. 

The diftri&@ of Cunningham, which is feparated from Kyle by 
the river Irvine, and is generally confidered as the richeft of the 
three, is almoft one widely extended plain of good land, where, 
though 
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though there is no doubt a confiderable mixture of clay, yet 
what is called loam more generally prevails ; at leaft more fo 
ahan jn Kyle, which is almoft umpiverfally a ftiff clay; and in 
both, the foil lies upon a bed of till, of many fathoms depth, 
totally impenetrable by water. In Carrick, (which is feparated 
from Kyle by the river Doon,) the foil in general is more of 2 
fight and free nature, what fs “ufually called a hazel mould, tying 
upon a tock or gravel bottom. The two firft feem more adapt- 
ed for frequent aration, producing weightier crops -of grain 5 
the latter ‘for cattle pafture. 

Throughout this whole county, much, no doubt, has already 
been done in the way of improvement, but much yet remains to 
be done, to’bring it to that ttate of perfection of which it is:evi- 
dently fufceptible. 

Before giving -an accomrt of the ftate of agriculture in 
this county, ending with the year 1803 3, I have a great in- 
clination to give you a fhort fketch of the hiftory and progrefs of 
agriculture therein, ‘The hiftory of improvement in every county 
in Scotland, ‘the means by which it has been accomplilhed, the 
mott approved prattice, with regard to tillage, manure, rotation 
of crops, &e. with the general and particular effeéts of all thofe 
upon fociety, ‘and upon proprictors and tenants, ‘thefe are highly 
alefirable, not only as matters of.curiofity, but as fubjects of ufe~ 
ful dpeculation, tobe treated of in-your Magazine, and conducing 
to ftill greater improvement than has yet any where’been attain- 
ed. This view of the subjeét is of fuch magnitude and impor- 
“ance, that it requires a founder head and more experience than I 
profefs, to treat it as it ought to be. But having been accuftom- 
ed to obferve the {tate of this coypty at leaft for 40 years paft, 
and poflefling fome knowledge ofthe principal facts which led to its 
prefert flate; I thall as briefly as <I can, give you the hiftory of 
Agriculture during.that period.; and then fuggeft a few things 
which, in my opinion, would.tend:to its future melioration. 

About 40-or 43 years ago, there:was.little improvement ‘in 
this courty of any kind. The Jand indeed was ploughed, in or- 
der te raife.food for man and beaft, ‘but that avas nearly all that 
was done. As far as the eye could reach, there was not an in~ 
clofure to be.feen, except immediately round gentlemens houfes. 
The half ftarved cattle were-herded-through the day, and inclofed in 
folds or houfes-at night, till the crop was lifted, when they 
were allowed to-toam atdarge. The old baroarous cuftom of 
out-field and im-field was univerfal: The produce was feanty : 
the rent trifling, and the capital of agriculturifts next to nothing. 
Zand which now dets from 2:to 3 pounds an acre was then 
thought ridiculoufly extravagant at 7s. and.7s. 6d. And, to add 
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to this ftate of mifery, there was fcarce a road in the whole 
county where one could ftrike a trot in the middle of June; of 
courfe few or no carts or waggons could be ufed. I well re. 
member, that in travelling on horfeback, in the beginning of the 
year 1761, witha certain Rev. Gentleman, we came to a bit of 
ground that was a little more hollow than the furrounding fur- 
face, and where a little water muft run after a fhower, but 
which was then as hard as the heat of the fun can render ftiff cley ; 
he fuddenly alighted, and when I enquired, with furprife, what 
was the matter, he replied, ** This was a bad ftep in winter.” 
This fo naturally fuggefted the well known ftory of Kirkwood 
and his man, that I could not help being much amufed ; I men. 
tion it only to fhow the ftate of the roads within the county at 
that time. In fhort, there was next to no capital, no inclofures, 
no regular or fixed plan of cultivation; the produce of land was 
only trifling, compared to what it is at prefent, and roads were 
barely paflable. I cannot better defcribe the ftate of the country 
than in the words of the late worthy Mr Robertfon, one of the 
minifters of Kilmarnock, in his ftatiftical account of the country 
part of that parifh, and which, with a very little variation, will 
apply to the whole county of Ayr at that time. ‘ About 35 or 
* 40 years ago, no inclofures were to be feen, except, perhaps one 
‘ or two about a gentleman’s feat, in all the wide extended and 
‘ beautiful plain of Cunningham. Hence, at the end of harvett, 
* when the crop was carried from the fields into the barn-yard, the 
* whole county had the appearance of a wild and dreary common, 
* and nothing was to be feen, but here and there, a poor, bare, 
‘and homely hut, where the farmer and his family were lodged. 
‘ The cattle too were then allowed to wander about at pleafure 
‘ through all the neighbouring fields, till the grafs began to rife in 
‘ the {pring, and miferably poached all the arable ground, now 
‘ faturated with the water that lay on the furface. To fuch a 
‘ degree was this mifchief done, by the ranging of the cattle in 
‘ fearch of food, when none was to be found, that, in many pla- 
‘ces, it deftroyed all profpeé of any crop, worth the labour of 
‘ the hufbandman, for the enfuing year: and in fome inftances, for 
* many years to come.’ 

In fuch a ftate as this, it is a happy thing for a county fo ca- 
pable of improvement as that of Ayr, where the means can be 
eafily attained, that fome enlightened and fuperior geniufes ap- 
peared, poflefled of fufficient fkill and influence, to direct the ap- 
plication of them. The county of Ayr contains within itfelf coal 
and lime in abundance in almoft every corner. Befides these 
natural advantages, a banking company was erected at Ayr, 
which was foon fucceeded by the celebrated Douglas and 
Heron Bank, now gone into oblivion. ‘The latter, howéver 
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ruinous it ultimately proved to many: individuals, was a 
great benefit to the county at large; for, from the eafe 
and readinefs with which it furnithed credit to almoft all defcrip- 
tions of people, it enabled both landlords and tenants to take ad- 
vantage of their fituations in a manner which they could not 
otherwife have done. They procured money from the bank, and 
Jaid it out upon the improvement of the county with the utmoft 
eagernefs and liberality. Every one feemed to be rowfed into 
new life ; entered the lifts with the utmoft keennefs, and con- 
tended with each other for the prize of honour and profit. I 
forbear to mention the names of many who took the lead in this 
noble caufe, left I fhould do injuftice to others equally deferving. 
Only as Col. Fullarton, in his agricultural furvey of Ayrhhire, 
has mentioned one venerable gentleman, (who 4s {till alive,) to 
whom the county is fingularly indebted for its improvements, 
neither he nor the other refpectable gentlemen of the county can 
take umbrage that I follow fuch good authority as that of Col. 
Fullarton. 

Mr Fairly of Fairly, pofleffed a confiderable property of his 
own, and was befides Commiflioner over the extenfive and fer- 
tile domains of the Earl of Eglinton. I quote the Colonel’s ac- 
count from memory, and, if I rightly remember, the method Mr 
Fairly adopted, was this : He took the whole of his property into 
his own pofleffion as foon as the tacks expired, inclofed, fubdi- 
vided, and limed it at pleafure ; and as foon as he had accom- 
plithed thefe things, fet new leafes of it under reftrictive plans of 
cropping and management. And having the like power of di- 
rection and controul over the eftate of Eglinton, he prefcribed 
the fame plan of cropping and management in every new leafe. 
His fyftem was etteemed fo judicious, that it was readily 
and rapidly-foljpwed by almoft every other proprietor in the 
county. 

Though reftriftive claufes in leafes, which fetter the hands of 
tenants, and prevent them from cultivating the ground to the 
beft advantage, cannot be too much reprobated in an advanced ° 
and enlightened ftage of agriculture, yet, when tenants are igno- 
rant, and comparatively poor, it is problematical, if it is not wife 
and prudent both for proprietors and tenants, to bind them down 
fof a time, to follow a certain plan. Ignorance, prejudice, fel- 
fifhnefs, and ftraitened circumftances are formidable antagonifts to 
encounter. However this may be, the cuftom adopted was a 
1g years leafe, confining the tenant to three crops after liming, 
without faying what thefe crops fhould be, and the land to remain 
fix years in grafs before it was broke up again ; fo that during 
the whole courfe of a 19 years tack, a tenant could have no more 
than 7 crops of grain from his farm.—Thefe regulations would 
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not have been fufficient without another very effential one which 
took place foon afterwards, and that was an application to Par- 
liament about the year 1774 or 75, for an a& to commute the 
ftatute labour, and to oblige the tenants to pay ri. 5s. out of 
every 100l. Scots of valuation, for making and keeping the 
roads through the county in repair ; and for erecting turnpikes. 
The confequence of this was, that, in a very fhort {pace, 
moft excellent roads were made in all direétions ; and it may 
now be fafely afferted, that there is perhaps né county in Scot- 
land better provided with good roads than the county of Ayr. 
The beneficial effeéts of thefe arrangements were foon very con- 
{picuous. The county which Mr Robertfon juftly termed ‘a 
“wild and dreary common,’ aflumed an entire new face. It. 
foon was every where inclofed, and in the lower parts with 
ditches, which aéted as drains to the ftrong clay and level lands, 
hedges, and hedge-rows, and belts were planted, both for fences, 
thelter and ornament ; and the vaft proportion of land fown down 
every year with rye-grafs gave a beautiful verdure to the face 
of the country, which in poetical language might be faid to caufe 
it to fing and rejoice. 

Were a perfon, who had long been accuftomed to contemplate 
“ this wild and dreary common,’ and its wretched inhabitants, 
both men and beafts, now to ftand upon an eminence ; to look 
around, and furvey the beautiful plains of Kyle and Cunningham, 
with a confiderable part of Carrick, all under his eye, to fee the 
hedges, belts and clumps of planting rifen to confiderable height, 
the fields brought into regularity and order, and {pirit and a¢ti- 
vity every where difplayed upon fomething like fyftematic prin- 
ciples, it would afford to him one of the moft beautiful views 
imaginable,—it would be the renovation of youth ;—nothing 
more delightful can be conceived, except a country where agri- 
culture is carried on in a better ftyle, and where fomething of 
real fyftem univerfally prevails. We have not yet completely 
attained to that better style ; much has been done, but we are 
far, very far, behind these happier climes: . 

The progress of agriculture in this county, during the space 
of the ten years last past, has been accelerated in a considera- 
ble degree. This is perhaps owing, in a great measure, to the 
situation of the country during that time. The last war in 
which the nation was engaged, doubled, at least, the national 
debt ; but the charaéter of the nation, rose in estimation a- 
mong the other powers of Europe; and the constitution being 
established upon such a firm basis, gave entire security to all 
the debt we had contracted. From this state of internal secu- 
rity; from the ascendency which we had acquired in the prose- 
cution of the war, andthe immense floating capital which had 
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been created, the trade, manufactutes, and general improve- 
ment in every art and science attained to an eminence hither- 
to unknown. To supply the demands of capital and circula- 
tion, banks, and branches of banks were multiplied. The 
effect of this upon agriculture, as well as other things, must 
at once appear evident.—This mass of national as well as pri+ 
vate circulating capital, by depreciating the value of money, 
tended to enhance the value of produce. Hence farms were 
looked upon as being of more consequence than formerly; the 
value of landed property was doubled; and trebled; farms 
were eagerly sought after ; farming became the mode; it was 
considered as a fashionable and necessary part of genteel edu-+ 
cation; in so much that a gentleman who knew nothing of 
farming, and could bear no part in conversation respecting it, 
would have been looked upon with contempt. Gentlemen did 
not now, ‘as formerly, prescribe rules and regulations, and lock 
on in silence to see them executed ; they took an attive part 
in farming themselves. They endeavoured to procure the 
best information, and led the way in farming after the best and 
most approved methods. Many worthy public charaéters in 
- this respect might be named, but I forbear to do it, least others 

should be omitted who are equally meritorious. In gene- 
ral, it may be safely asserted, without giving offence to any, 
that I know very few landed proprietors at present whe do not 
farm more or less, and recommend by their example; at least, 
the newest and most approved methods of farming. Whe- 
ther it be owing to their example, or to the sensible con- 
viction of its utility, certain it is, that the new, or turnip hus- 
bandry has begun to spread within the period above-mention- 
ed. And it is to be hoped that the same benign influence which 
has encouraged it, will still continue to foster and cherish it, 
till every corner of our rich and beautiful country, shall be as 
fully improved as the respective soils and situations of indivi- 
dual places will admit. 

I look upon this immense national and individual floating 
capital, within these last ten years, occasioning the great ad- 
vance upon the value of farm produce ; together with the bu- 
siness of farming becoming a genteel and fashionable study, 
and real farmers being regarded with more respeé than former-, 
ly; I look upon all these colleétively as the prime causes: 
which have accelegated the progress of agriculture in this 
county within the space of ten or twelve years. Farming so- 
cieties are now set up in different places. Farmers are led to 
vie with one another in honour and profit, in the managemert 
of their farms. Good ploughing is encouraged and recom- 
mended, by premiums to the best ploughman. The best 
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‘ 


and most approved implements of good husbandry, are coming 
daily more into use; not only threshing machines, fanners 
and ploughs, but the necessary implements for drill husbandry’. < 

With the spirit and attivity now exerted, notwithstanding 
the restrictive regulations above mentioned, and which yet 
too much prevail, this county produces a great quantity of 
grain ; 38 great deal more than is requisite fi for the internal con- 
sumption. The grain chiefly cultivated is eats, which may 
be called our staple commodity, though in almost every 
farm there are more or less raised of other crops ; such as 
bear, barley, wheat, pease, beans. But, except in a few farms 
here and there, there is nothing like a just, regular, and 
scientific rotation of cropping. 

The picture which I have drawn of the shire of Ayr, is, tov 
the best of my knowledge, just ; and it may be viewed as en- 
couraging and delightful in a high degree ; it is at least so, 
compared with what it was within the memory of many per- 
sons living : Yet when I consider the quality of the soil, the 
great extent of arable land, its means and capacity of improve- 
ment, and its situation for readily disposing of all its dispose- 
able produce, I consider it as being little more than in its in- 
fancy of improvement ; at any rate, as far from havi ing reach- 
ed that high degree of cultivation, which it will undoubtedly, 
at no very distant period, attain. 

If my ability equalled my inclination, I would gladly point 
out such things as are necessary to accomplish that desireable 
end. It is an easy matter to pick out faults, or point out de- 
ficiencies 3. any blundering blockhead, or rash empyrick, may 
do this ; but it requires mature wisdom and great experience 
to apply a proper remedy. There are certain general prin- 
ciples necessary to promote and encourage perfect cultivation, 
that are now well understood, and for the most part readily 
assented to, which a. person of limited experience may easily 
point out; and it is the part of both masters and tenants ta 
endeavour to reduce them te practice, in as far as circum- 
stances will permit. Some of these principles, as immediate- 
ly applicable to proprietors, are such as follow : 

1. That in every case where it can be done, a preference 
should be given to tenants ef judgment, capital, and experi- 
ence. 

2. That tenants should be rendered free: and independent of 
all restrictions and servitudes of every kind, except a few ne- 
cessary regulations, during the last two or three years of their 
lease. Like all other men in society, they should be allowed 
to manage their affairs for their own advantage, according as. 
their judgment: and expetience, and the nature and situa~ 
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tion of their farms may point out. Where a man’s interest is 
deeply concerned, if he is a man of sense, you may safely trust 
him with the management of it: And in farming, particular- 
ly, I think it may be nearly laid down as an axiom, That if 
a tenant manages well for himself, he can scarcely manage ill 
for his master. 

3- That farms should in every case become as much a mer- 
cantile commodity as any thing else. In other words, assig- 
nees and sub-tenants should be allowed ; justice and equity im- 
mediately suggests the propriety of granting this, and a hun- 
dred cases might be supposed to shew the cruelty, injustice, 
and inhumanity of refusing it. It may be asked, What good 
can it do to a proprietor to refuse it ? The common answer is, 
that he is thereby deprived of the choice of his tenant : Let him 
lay down just and reasonable stipulations in the tack, and bind 
the original tenant, if he pleases, to be forthcoming to him for 
the rent, and it is a matter of very little moment who is tenant. 
The stipulations must be performed, and the rent must be 
paid, whoever is tenant ; and he cannot get sixpence more rent 
during the currency of the tack, whether he allows of assignees 
and sub-tenants, or not. During ‘the rigour of the feudal sys- 
tem, there was a good and necessary reason for the choice of 
a tenant, when he was liable to be called out to fight the bat- 
tles of his lord’: The strongest man was. then the best tenant. 
Thank God these days are past, and it is now of very little 
consequence, whether a tenant be five feet high, or six ; whe- 
ther he be a black man or a white ; whether his name be Pe- 
ter or Paul: If he is a good tenant, if he manages his farm well, 
and pays his rent pointedly, this is all that is necessary, and all 
that a landlord should in justice require: And it may be as- 
serted, without much danger of contradiction, that proprietors 
do not consult their own interest most effectually by refusing 
it. For I believe it is generally observed, that farms are ma- 
naged and brought to the best state of perfection where assig- 
nees and sub-tenants are allowed ; especially if, 

4. A sufficient duration of lease is granted, according to the 
nature and state of the farm. If a farm has been properly cul- 
tivated, brought to its highest perfection, and is in good condi- 
tion when the tenant enters to it, it is ready meat for him ; he 
has little more to do than set to work, and reap immediate 
profit. Whenever this happens to be the case, it is of less 
consequence what the duration of his lease may be, because he 
is sure of being as much, or nearly as much indemnified for his 
labour the first yearof itas he can be in the last. But when a te- 
nant enters upon a farm that is in a state of nature, or what is 
worse, in an exhausted and unproductive state ; when. great 
labour, creat expence, and great risque of experiments must be 
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incurred, it is evident that many years must elapse before he can 
reap any profit. He must toil thro’ the course of ordinary 
tacks, and hardly be able, at the end, to ballance ac- 
counts ; “ He bears the burden and heat of the day, and sows,” 
and it is a thousand to one but another reaps. ‘There can be 
nothing more discouraging than this, and nothing more preju- 
dicial to good and perfect cultivation. It must be a long time 
indeed before a county that is but half cultivated, or not cul- 
tivated at all, can be brought to its best state under the com- 
mon term of a ig years lease. Wherever, therefore, the titles 
of a gentleman’s estate will permit, it is their own interest, ei- 
ther to give two or three 1g years, or a term of years certain, 
and one or more lives as they judge convenient : Then, if they 
choose their tenants with judgment, they will be sure of hav- 
ing their estates well improven; and those, on the other 
hand, will naturally feel that weight and consequence in 
society which they are entitled to, and be spurred on to 
the utmost vigour and exertion by the strongest of all motives, 

a sense of interest and security, and the certain prospect of 
providing for those who are dearest to them in the world. And 
least gentlemen should imagine that by this proposal I do not 
consult their interest ; that I deprive them of reaping any be- 
nefit from the change of circumstances that may occur in the 
progress of Society ; to obviate this, let them either take their 
rent in kind, according to a stipulated standard ; or, which is 
still better, let the rent be progressive, according to the term 
of years for which the lease is granted ; let the rent advance 
at the beginning of every 19 years, or the beginning of any 
other period that may be agreed upon. ‘This is doing com- 
pitte Justice to all parties, and gives the best security, I can 
conceive, for the improvement of any country. 

5. 1 would beg leave to mention another particular, 
which I think is not unequitable; that is, in every in- 
stance where circumstauces will admit of it, all substan- 
tial improvements, such as farmstead, inclosures, subdivi- 
sions, drainage, should be done at the expence of the landlord ; 
he should lay out the money, and either take an eddi- 
tional rent, or a certain per centage upon the sum expend- 
ed. By this means these improvements have not only 
a chance of being better executed, but what is of high 
importance in the view of improvement, they do not cramp 
the tenant’s future exertions. There are, no doubt, ma- 
ny wealthy and respectable farmers, who, at the outset of their 
leases, are able perfectly to do all these themselves, but it is 
cer ‘tainly more for their advantege, and it is impossible that 
it can injure their landlords, tha: they should rather keep their 
money and lay it.out on other improvements, than by baring 
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their hand at the beginning, retard their progress for many 
years to come. 

Most, if not all of these ooservations, are applicable to eve- 
ry county that is in a progressive state of improvement, and in 
that view I mention them as what I think necessary for the 
farther improvement of the county of Ayr; and I protest so- 
lemnly, that I think them for the mutual advantage of both 
master and tenant : Their interests are certainly reciprocal, and 
ought never to be separated ; a thriving tenant will make 2 
thriving master, but if the tenant goes to wreck, both must 
suffer. 

There are only two other public regulations that I would 
mention. ‘The first respects milns. The servitude of thir- 
tage is in some places abolished, in others it is modified, but 
in some others it remains in all its rigour, to the extent of the 
tenth boll to the miller, for: grinding the other nine. This 
ought to be universally abolished, as an intolerable nuisance. 
Set tenants free from the thraldom of millers ; let these pay a 
rent for the use of their milns ; and then it will happen, ac- 
cording to the vulgar proverb, ‘ He that blows best, will bear 
* the horn.’ 

It is a great loss to the county, that there is no weekly 
corn-market established in it; such as in Haddington, Dal- 
keith, and other places. It has at different times been pro- 
posed, but has hitherto failed. It would be a desirable ob- 
ject for promoting the improvement of the county, if it could 
be accomplished. The great utility and convenience of a re- 
gular established corn-market, in a corn country, is self-evi- 
dent. It affords at all times a ready sale to the farmer, ex- 
cites emulation in raising grain of the best quality, and tends 
to prevent undue combinations among corn-dealers, or others, 
to take advantage of the farmers ignorance or necessity. It is 
to be hoped that the gentlemen of the county, who are as e- 
niinent for public spirit as any in Scotland, will study to ex- 
ert themselves, to accomplish this most necessary regulation. 

At my outset in this paper, | intended to have gone into 
some further detail, particularly respecting the present modes 
of aration and cropping, and what alterations in these might 
be of advantage, for the further improvement of the county, 
were I not afraid I have already gone too far; but, if I find that . 
what I have sent you, is accepteble, I may probably resume 
the subject on some future occasion. In the mean time, you 
will please accept my cordial thanks for the judgment and im- 
partiality with which you conduct your useful publication. 


AGRICOLA. 


NOTE 
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NOTE BY THE CONDUCTOR. 


So much good sense expressed in a distinct and accu- 
rate manner, appears in the above interesting communication, 
that we embrace the opportunity afforded us, from what is 
mentioned in the concluding paragraph, of earnestly soliciting 
a continuation of AGRIcOLa’s correspondence, especially upon 
the subjects whieh at this time have occupied his attention. 
Detailed accounts of the. husbandry of other counties will like- 
wise be highly acceptable , seeing that such cannot fail to 
prove useful and instructive. Every person possessed of the 
true amor patrie, must contemplate with delight the gradual 
progress of improvement, and peruse with marked at- 
tention, the steps which have successfully been adopted in 
different districts, to introduce a system of agriculture, com- 
paratively perfect, when viewed with that of former times. 


On the Successful Application of Cast Iron Work, for the 
banging and fastening of Gates. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Sir, 


I am enabled to affure you, that not a fingle inftance of 
faiiure has come within my knowledge, in the caft iron work for 
gates, as below recommended, which has been purpofely fub- 
mitted to the moft fevere tefts ; and I have little doubt but that, 
in a reafonable time, the improvement will be generally adopted. 

I beg leave to refer your readers to my paper on the fubjec&t 
of gates, in your Magazine for May 1803; and they will pleafe 
to confider this communication as connected therewith. 


Hatton Grange, Iam, Sir, yours, &c. 
6th Fan. 1804. | Tuo. N. Parker. 


Messrs Deerman, Francis, and Company, Eagle Foundery, 
Birmingham, have undertaken to fupply the public with the 
caftings, completely finifhed and fitted, at 33d. per lb.*. Two 
tons of which are ordered to be caft without delay, and feveral 


F 2 hundred 


* J have no interest watever in the sale of these articles, 
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hundred weights of the caftings have already been brought into 
ufe, under my immediate dire€tion. 
I thall confine myfelf in this paper to the form of a few memo- 
randums, with a view to furnifh a diftin& method of giving or- 
ders for ‘the cail iron work, to thofe gentlemen who may with 
to try it. 


For the gate F, (Plate 14, of your Magazine), to which a 
head-ftrap and itrap-thimble are adapted, of caft-iron, omitting 
the intermediate length of the g. feet iron ftrap, 


[r Parker’s s patterns, Nos. 1,. 3, 4,.6,.7,.8, and g*, 174 Ib. 
ier 7 id. 
Pair of fheet-iron efcutcheons, ad. 
©. g.is the jointed latch, in three pieces; 12: tworinch: wood 
fcrews, 4 one and a haif inch ditto, and 16 twopenny clout nails, 
will be wanting for the ‘above. 


For a common ready made gate, having a ftrong top-rail for 
the ftrap-thimble, 

Nes. 4, 35 45 5,6, and 7, t5 lb. 4s. 85d. 

‘Twelve two inch fcrews, aud two one and a half inch ditto. 


For a common gate, not having a-ftrong top-rail for the ftrap-- 
thimble : 


Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6, 13 lb. 4s. ojd. 


Complete fet of fpecimens, being 16 in number, which forny 
fets for every purpofe, including {wing gates, 41 lb. 12s. oid. 


The thapes of the feveral pieces of caft-iron work will point 
out the manner in which they are refpetively to be attached to 
gates, and for ordinary purpofes, without referring to my 
— phlet. The pamphlet, however,, is gone to the prefs with. 

{ix quarto plates, and will be immediately publithed, by Mefirs 
Lacki agton, Allen, and Company, London ; and any perfon or- 
dering the complete fet of fpecimens, may be very apt to mif- 
app ply them, unlefs he purfues my direétions, which are too long 
for introducing into your work, and they are not capable of 
much abridgment. 


The cait-iron fatenings ¢ are found to refift the ftrongeft horfe 
purpofely 


* The castings are embossed with numbers from 1 to 16. 


+ The catch K, (Plate No. .14), Las been rejected, in favour ofa 
drop cateh. 
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purpofely rode againft the gate; and the ftouteft man may throw 
the gate towards its falling poft, with all his power, without 
injury to the caft hangings. 

The faving to the public, by adopting the ca‘t-iron, compared 
with the beft wrought-iron wo:k, as I before mentioned, is 
apparently more than 60, and really no lels than 50 per cent. 

The patterns have been executed with much exaétnefs, in 
fine mahogany, to my utmoft fatisfaction*, and the caftings are 
of courfe the fame. It therefore remained only for their ftrength 
to be proved; and this being done, my defign is complete. 


REVIEWERS REVIEWED. 


Vindication of ‘Findlater’s Agricultural Survey of 
Peebles Shire. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’s MAGAZINE. 
‘Sm, 


InpuceD, from the Prospectus circulated with your 
Magazine, to expeét a. work, not of a mre local, but gene- 
rally interefting nature, and ftill more by the favourable fpe- 
cimen of the author’s talents for general reafoning, exhibited ia 
the extraéts from the works relative to Dearth, Monopoly, Fore- 
stalling, &c. which you publifhed in No. 5, &c., | became a 
{ubfcriber for the Pecbles Survey, and, in mere juttice to the 
author, mutt fay, that, upon perufal, my expectations, fo far 
from being deceived, were even exceeded. 

Although the work, from its ftile, is feemingly of mere local 
intereft to the inhabitants of that particular county, yet the au- 
thor, from his habit and talent of generalization, has communi- 
cated much ufefulnefs and intereft even to its moft local {peciali- 
‘ties, by afligning reafons of extenfive application, both in ac- 
counting for the actually exifting pra&tices, as well as to enforce 
his own propofed ameliorations. 

The mere reprefentation of the exifting ftate cf agriculture in 
-Peebles-thire, conftitutes, in my opinion, by far the moft incon- 


F 3 fiderable 


* Should the cast-iron work, in any case, happen to be furnished 
from the foundery, without being accurately fitted, it inight be ad- 
justed by filing, with the same facility as wrought-iron work may be 
altered ; and when any gate dees not fall with the force desired, the 
mears of entreasing the fall, have already been fully described, in my 
former communication. 
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fiderable part of the merit and ufefulnefs of the work. In the 
body of it, in foot notes, and in notes fubjoined to the Report, 
and referred to in the text, every prefenting opportunity is laid 
hold of, ‘for difcufling fubjeé&ts of the utmott importance to 
agricultural induftry at large, independent of all peculiarities of 
fitwation. 

The author obferves, in his introduétion, that ‘as man is not 
* fubjected to the laws of mechanifm, like inanimate matter, nor 
* to unreafoning compulfion, like the unrefle&tive brute crea- 
‘ tion, his condué cannot be regulated or incited upon the prin- 
“ ciples applicable to either, and recourfe muft be had to moral 
© excitements,in order to ftimulate him to induftrious exertion.’ 
He then ftates, that, in confideration of the narrownefs of the 
county and uncultivatable nature of the greater part thereof, to- 
gether with the latenefs of the prevalence of improved hufbandry, 
it was agreed betwixt Sir John Sinclair and himfelf, that it would 
be fuperfluous to dwell on the minute fpecifications of detail 
which might be expeéted in the reports of counties more adapted 
to cultivation, and where improved hufbandry had been of longer 
ftanding ; and that more fpace might therefore be allotted to the 
confideration of thofe moral excitements to agricultural induftry, 
which are of univerfal application. In purfuance of this profef- 
fed defign, though I doubt not but that the exifting flate of 
Peebles-fhire .agricultnre is juftly, and, I am fure, not flat- 
teringly reprefented, the report of the ftate of agriculture 
forms, as it were, only the text, to introduce general difcuf- 
fions of the fubjeét as the comment. Had Mr Findlater publithed 
thefe difcuffions by themfelves, as eflays upon the proper ftimu- 
Jants to agricultural induftry, he would have done himfelf more 
juftice, and might have obtained more readers and purchafers 
than for a work which unhappily, from its title, is apt to be 
confidered as only locally interefting. As it is, to judge from 
what I myfelf have experienced, I believe few readers will re- 
gret the coupling of his general difcuffions with a local report, 
in as much as the really exifting ftate of facts in Pecbles-ihire 
very often forms-a-moft apt and happy illuftration of the gene- 
ral principles he has endeavoured to eftablifh. In confirmation 
of the idea of this work, which I have been inculcating, I beg 
leave to ftate fome few of the general topics difcuffed in it. 

Mr Findlater, moft juftly, in my apprehenfion, has confidered 
the nature of the leafe as the primary fource, either of good or 
of bad hufbandry ; and has therefore entered into a moft copious 
and perfpicuous difquifition upon this interefting fubjeét.. In 
difcufhag the proper character of the farmer, he has eftablihed, 
I think, a well defined and permanent diftin@tion, that muft ever 
fybfift betwixt the character of those who have their fortunes 
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to make, and who therefore confider it as their main bufinefs.to 
acquire; and of those who are born to the possession of a for- 
tune, and trained up to the confonant habits of enjoyment, 
rather than to thofe of acquisition. Having thus pointed out 
the clafs of farmers from whom the greateft exertions of activity 
and enterprife, together with the moft minute attention to eco- 
nomy in expence, are to be expected, he enters at large into the 
confideration of the proper nature of the tenure of potleflion, by 
which an intereft in the foil ought to be communicated to fuch 
cultivators. ‘The leafe is then amply confidered under three- 
fold points of view. sift, Of the proper extent of its duration, 
to afford fufficient moral excitement, or rational inducement to 
enter upon improvements of expenfive outlay, and diftant re- 
turn, which have hitherto been confidered as confined folely to 
the province of perpetual proprietors, but which Mr Findlater 
thinks might be executed to much greater extent, at far lefs ex- 
pence, and with more judicious attention to valuable ufe, tho’ 
probably lefs to the purpofes of ornament, by farmers of the firft 
defcription of character ; a pofition illuftrated by the effeéts of 
leafes of 57 years, granted in the lordfhip of Neidpath. 2d, The 
extent of property, in the right to the lease, which he 
confiders ought to be ever devifeable, and completely alienable ; 
a maxim, it feems, dire€tly repugnant to the genius of Scotland, 
which abfurdly following the analogy of the pofleffion of lands 
granted, in feudal times, for the purpofes of fighting, in the te- 
nure of | poile -ffion granted for the purpofes of agricultural induf- 
try, retains, to the landed proprietor, the right of delectus per- 
sone in his tenant upon leafe ; refufing to the tenant the right of 
its devifement or alienation, and confining the right of holding it 
exclufively to his own perfon, unlefs in the cafe of its being ex 
tended to extraordinary length, or of {pecial provifions to the 
contrary, being made in the claufes of the contraé&t. This maxim, 
reltri@ting the leafe to an untransferable right vefted in the per- 
fon of the original receiver, is fhown to militate againit the free 
outlay of capital, in fixing it, in improvements of the farm, to 
the extent of the profpect of return afforded by the duration of 
tne leafe ; and equally againft the credit the tenant might other- 
wife have obtained for other capitals ; ; cramping, in this way, 
both his outlay and his credit, in the fame manner as is pro- 
duced by entail, in regard to landed proprietors holding proper- 
ties under its reftri@tion. 3, The propriety of restricted ur 
unrestricted management ; in which it feems evidently to be 
made appear that the dire& effect of prefcribed management, 
is to prevent all further improvement; that, in conceding 
free power of management, the interefts of both landlord and 
tenant are equally a such inevitably coincide for 
4 the 
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the greater part of the leafe, and cannot poflibly diverge till 
perhaps within the laft three years, when alone reftri€tions are 
neceflary to lecure the intereft of the landlord. 

Various other difcuffions, of fubjeéts equally important, are 
to be found in this work. As, however, it is not {my defign 
to prefent a review, but only to direé& the public attention to 
it, as not at all of mere local, but of moft extenfive and ge- 
neral intereft, I cannot pretend to enter into the extent of his 
general reafonings. I fhall, at prefent, only further remark, 
that the author feems moft fuccefsful in combating thofe uni- 
verfal and deep rooted prejudices which have hitherto fo often 
tended to embarrafs the free courfe of agricultural induftry. 
He has, for inftance, evinced, in a mafterly manner, the futility 
of all agrarian laws, cramping the exertions of induftry, i in pre- 
tending to regulate the extent of poffeffion of land, to be held ei- 
ther in property, or upon leafe. In the courfe ‘of this difeuf- 
fion, he details, at length, a moft intelligible and confiftent theo, 
ry of the principles, which (if the matter is left to regulate it- 
felf, as in other bargains, by aa enliglitened fenfe of felf- inte. 
reft in the contr acting parties) muft invariably tend to dilate 
farms to the fize of their moft produétive and profitable occu- 
pancy ; and muft, as neceflarily, hem them in within that pro- 
fitable and produ@tive fize ; fo as to render the apprehenfion of 
the monopoly of farms a mere chimera of a difturbed imagina- 
tion. His expofure of the impoffibility of the exiflence of the 
fancied crimes of monopoly, forestalling, and regrating of corn, 
in regard to which the deep rooted prejudices, both of the high 
vulgar, and the low, have fo often expofed agricultural property 
to deftruction, and thrown a damp upon its induftry, by ren- 
dering precarious the free property and unlimited right of dif- 
pofal of its fruits, muft be familiar to all the readers of your 
Magazine, from the extraét you publifhed, and which I have 
already alluded to. 

Mr Findlater’s reasonings upon these and such other general 
topics, have appeared to me to be satisfactory and convincing. 
As they however constitute subjects of universal and most im- 
portant interest, I could have wished to have seen them meet 
with the most full and ample discussion: For this purpose, I 
have, since the time of his publication, been anxiously waiting 
to see the subject taken up in a masterly manner, in some of our 
reviews, by some critic capable of entering into, and of appre- 
tiating the force of comprehensive general reasoning ; who might 
be qualified, upon satisfying grounds, either to confirm or re- 
fute Mr Findlater’s general conclusions.—I long waited in 
vain: Unhappily it would seem, the supposed local nature of 
the work had prevented general reasoners from searching in it 
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for any thing of a general and comprsticastve nature. It is in- 
deed but of very late, that agriculture has been investigated 
in the same points of view as trade, manufacture, and other 
connected subjects of political cconomy ; or that any attempt 
has been made to discover the proper moral excitements of its 
industry, as constituted in the fixed principles of human na- 
ture. : 

I at length wee I had obtained my object, in ob- 
serving the Survey, as an article in the contents of the 

fonthly Review of "Septen iber last. In turning to the ar- 
ticle, I was, however, most miserably dtsappornted j ; for, €x-~ 
cepting trad an observation of the propriety of adopting on 
our side the Tweed, the maxim (as Mr Findlater has stated 
it) of the Scots law regarding the division of commonties, viz. 
that an obligation to enclose is not ipse facto, tmpiie din the at- 
tainment of division, not one of the comprehens ive general to- 
pics is in the smallest degree adverted to, which, in my opinion, 
Mr Findlater has so ably and satisfactorily iis cussed; nor is 
the least hint even given of his having discussed them at all. 
Were the merit of the work to be judged of by the meagre- 
ness of the criticism, it must appear to be indeed but a very 
poor performance. The critic, as a specimen of the merit cf 
the work, satisfies himself with a few extracts of the detail of 
facts as to the provision of the clergy, the unpropitiousness of 
the climate, the barrenness of the soil, and the economical state 
of house accommodation and maintenance ofthe Scots cottagers ; 
and having indulged a little in a sort of Cockney triumph, in 
crowing over the poverty of Peebles-shire in her frost biting 
climate, want of orchards, and eati ng of tratk, he concludes by 
observing, that ¢ the want of richness of soil, and benignity of 

‘climate must diminish the interest which the public would 
* otherwise take in this survey,’ &c. 

Though the criticism is in general commendatory ; though 
the author is allowed to have manifested knowledge and inves- 
tigation, and given much important and curious information, 
it is, nevertheless, thus ‘calculated (whether insidious- 
ly or inadvertently) to consign the work decently to obli- 
vion, by attaching to it alittleness of interest, proportionate 
to the smalluess of magnitude, and other natural disady antages, 
which lessen the importance of the county described. 

I might, by the way, observe, as to the county described in 
this survey, that the disadvantages of soil and climate, so far 
from diminishing, ought in reason to encrease our interest in 
the relation of its practices,:in as much as the successful com- 
hating of disadvantages by superior industry and contrivance, 
shews that much more might be effected through their means, 
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under circumstances more favourable: Nor are practices the 
less or more instructive, whether carried on upon a larger or 
lesser scale. 

-But, as I have already observed, the statement of the exist- 
ing facts constitute a very small part indeed of the merit and 
usefulness of this survey. It is, in the luminous and compre- 
hensive elucidation given of the general principles of moral 
excitement to agricultural industry, that its chief merit con- 
sists; and I should be extremely sorry to find, that the public 
attention was diverted from the examination and discussion of 
the interesting topics therein contained, from its importance 
being thus insidiously or inadvertently confounded with the lit- 
tleness of the subject, to which, from its title, it might be 
supposed to be confined. 

Perhaps the reviewer’s filence may be accounted for, from his 
not finding himfelf at home in regard to fubjects of general rea- 
foning, or from being verfant in them, folely in regard to other 
fubjeé&s of political economy, to which they are more in cuftom 
of being applied, fuch as, commerce, manufaétures, commodities, 
and their circulating medium, &c. or, perhaps, under certain cir- 
cumttances, the application of fuch general rexfonings to agricul- 
ture, may become a fubjeét of peculiar delicacy to an Englith 
critic. 

He has obferved, upon the ftatement of the feverity of the 
Peebles-thire climate, By this view of the climate, the Eng- 
lish farmer will not be tempted to migrate to the North. 
Though an Englifhman myfelf, I muft confefs I am afraid, that 
even few of your Scots Peebles-thire lairds would call for an e- 
migration of our Englifh tenants te occupy their farms, as in too 
many inftances their faculties of felf-exertion would be found be- 
numbed fo as to unit them for any fuccefsful ftruggle againtt 
difadvantages of foil and climate, from their being habituated to 
aét as mere mechanical drudges, turning round without reflec- 
tion, (like blind horfes in a bark mill) in the fame beaten circle 
of prefcribed modes of management, invented in the days of ig- 
norance, and perpetuated through abfurd, and blind, but obftinate 
prejudice ; prevented, too, even had they any liberty of action, 
from opportunity of acquiring a habit of liberal outlay, in prof- 
pect of diftant return, fiom their accuftomed, unpermanent, and 
precarious tenures of the foil. The liberal fpirit difplayed by 
Mr Findlater, in his various difcuffions of the leafe and fimilar 
topics, render his work, in my opinion, peculiarly proper to be 
well known in England; and for this reafon particularly, 
I have ftepped forward to vindicate it from that obli- 
vion to which it is poflible to fuppofe, that an Englifh critic, 
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under conceivable circumftances, might have induftrioufly with- 
ed to confign it. 

In Mr Findlater’s difcuffions, a difficulty muft have fometimes 
occurred, of finding language, already from ufe fteadily appropri- 
ated to the fubjeét—a difficulty thafoccurs not in fimilar difcuf- 
fions upon commerce, manufacture, and {uch like topics of poli- 
tical economy, as have been more frequently made the fubyects 
of general fpeculation. If the reviewer was not in capacity to 
be properly aware of this difficulty, it is poflible that the app/i- 
cation of words to anew sense, to which Mr Findlater might 
have been necefiitated, may have been miftaken fometimes 
for thofe Scottictsms, with which he alledges (tho’ with- 
out f{pecification,) the work abounds, and for which candid al- 
lowance is made, in confideration of the author’s fituation. I 
have indeed frequently felt a ruggednefs in the ftyle, though I 
believe not unfrequently produced by the neceflary umacc ustom- 
ed juncture of words, to which | have alluled: what I have 
perceived, in general, has been manly, vigorous Scots fenfe ; per- 
{picuoufly, and, if not always elegantly, yet often moft forcibly 
expreffed. 

The reviewer feems to think that the circumftances alluded 
to by the author, as uninterefting to the public, which pre- 
vented the Survey originally drawn up for the Board of A- 
griculture, from being pubiifhed under its fanéion, onght to 
have been explained. I do think there was no fuch neceflity. 
‘Lhe work is given to the public, and by its own merit, and not 
by the fanétion, or want of fanétion of authority, ought it to 
ftand or fall. -If there is found in it any thing improper, the 
Board is juftified in refufing its fan@tion ; if there is in it any 
thing dubious, or even any thing merely new, the refufal of 
fuch fan&tion might alfo have been expedient. A Board of refpect- 

ability is placed in a peculiar predicament ; the influence of its 
authority alone, independent of any other reafon, may give cur- 
rency to falfe or dubious opinions, or to bad or equivocal prac- 
tical operations. For thefe reafoas a Board ought ever to be 
extremely delicate in interpofing the authority of its fané@tion. 
On this account, without pretending to any imformation upon 
the fubje&t, I can readily conceive that the Board, in regard to 
this Survey (which is by no means of a eunuch neutral defcrip- 
tion), night, in their preliminary treaty with the author, be 
particularly cautious in requiring that it muft be implicitly fub- 
mitted to the abfolute difcretion of their confidential literary cen- 

for ; and, from the author’s bold manner of exprefling himfelf, 
I can as readily fuppofe him pofleffed of that manly indepen- 
dence, or (if you will) of that haughty felf-fufficiency, which 
would prevent him from fubmitting to ftand forward as the au- 
thor 
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fhor of 2 work which fhould not be exclufively his own, or to 
‘become chucking capon to the chickens hatched by another bird *. 

‘The critic notices that the engravings mentioned in the title, 
turn out to be but one, and that miferably executed. He is in 
the right; there is but one, an o€tavo engraving of a water mea- 
dow, containing two or three diftin@ figures, marked plates rf, 
2d, 3d, and referred to as fuch in the defcription. Three plates 
would appear to have been intended, but economy had been con- 
fulted, and the book is proportionally cheap. 

If you-confider my purpofe as laudable, in thus endeavouring 
to refcue this work from that unmerited oblivion, into which it 
is ready to be plunged with fuch as may be difpofed to take their 
character of it from the Monthly Review, you will publith this, 
and ‘oblige your conftant reader, 


Nov. 1803. Rosticus ANCLICANDs. 


* T allude to a practice that may be of use where farming is alter- 
nately devoted to the.raising of poultry, and their.productions, for the 
consumpt of great ‘towns ; a mode of farming which, | am informed, 
is beginning to take place in the vicinity of your Scots metropolis. 


A capon is pitched upon as the most economical brovds-mother, 
being of Jarge bulk of body, affording great extent of cover. Hie 
breast and belly are plucked almost bare of feathers ; he is then shut 
up in-a narrow dark place of confinement, and the chiekens hatched 
dy two or three clocking hens, are introduced to him. The heat ema- 
sting from his body, attracts the chickens towards him, for fostering 
ewarmth ; and he too feels comfortable, from the application of their 
warm bodies to his naked and cold breast and belly. Reciprocal 
pleasure, thus mutually communicated, attaches them to each other, 
aad he soon learns to perform all the offices of a mother. 
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AT the conclusion of our last volume, rural operations 
sf every kind appeared to be in a forward state. Wheat’ 
had been got sowm under favourable circumstances, and to « 
greater extent than the variableness of our climate generally al-. 
lows. Ploughing for spring crops was far advanced, a tract of 
uncommon fine weather having ensued after the conclusion of 
harvest, which permitted every braneh of field work to be ex- 
ecuted in a more superior stile than usually can be attained to- 
in the latter part of autumn, or in the first of the winter months. 
The progress made of late has however been small. Storms 
of frost and snow prevailed in December. January lias been 
wet, rarely giving two days of similar weather together. Im. 
fact, the bowels of the earth are new more completely satu- 
rated with moisture than at any time during the four past 
years. 

Under these circumstances, the thrashing of grain has pro- 
eeeded with vigour, and full supplies have been poured into 
every market. We are not here to enquire whether this vi-~ 
gour has been stimulated by official recommendations, or ex- 
cited by the powerful influence of alarm, which, in certain 
cases, operates as strongly upon men in the field, as upon 
children in the nursery. Perhaps. these causes together with 
the scantiness of straw have contributed to threw a greater 
supply into the market than the extent of the crop warranted, 
or the demand of the country required ; which ultimately may 
produce consequences not beneficial to the public. In some 
districts we understand the stack-yards are already much dimi- 
nished. In few of them was the bulk originally equal to that 
of former years. For wheat, a regular demand seems to pre- 
vail; but barley may be reckoned in some measure an unsale- 
able article every where, and has. been seld for much less 
money than it can be cultivated at. Oats, notwithstanding 
their general failure last season, have also fallen in price, 
though still of greater valuecomparatively than barley. Pease 
and beans maintain a kind of equality, having fluctuated less 
than any other grain. 

Very little alteration has as yet appeared in the cattle and 
sheep markets, but the quality of the dead articles presented, 
4s, Jn many instances mutton especially) of an inferior de- 
scription, The failure of turnips formerty meationed, limited 
sheep- 
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sheep-feeding very much ; and the weakness of the food, and 
wetness of the weather, have prevented those put upcn this 
root, from making the usualimprovement. An after scarcity 
seems inevitable, though it is not an easy matter to say when 
it may take place. An early spring would afford the surest 
relief; but so many of the young grasses have either failed, 
or appear to be in so weak a state, that much reliance cannot 
be placed upon this resource. 

Potatoes threaten to be a scarce article soon, being already 
not much cheaper per peck than oat-meal ; whereas, in ordi- 
nary seasons, they rarely exceed one half ‘of its price. Hay, 
in several districts, is also in much demand, though in others 
it is comparatively plentiful. The bulkiness of the article, 
and the expence of transporting it to a distance, renders an a- 
bundanee at one place often of little advantage to others. 


Mr ADDINGTON, we learn, intends, shortly after the 
recess, to move in the Lower House of Parliament, for a Com- 
mittee to investigate the relative abilities of English and Scot- 
tish barleys, to pay a tax upon malt; but we have not heard 
of any preparations being made by the landholders (who cer- 
tainly are the persons chiefly interested), to bring forward, to 


the notice of that Committee, any evidence in support of the 
just claims of Scotland, to be taxed in an inferior ratio to what 
is levied in the fertile English counties. We formerly stated 
that the last crop afforded only partial evidence ; and recom- 
mended, that recourse should be had to the qualities of 
preceding years, if the subject was to be investigated upon 
just and impartial principles? The grain of both countries 
had greater affinity last year than what may again take place 
for half a century; because the singular dryness and tempe- 
rature of the weather placed the whole island more upon a 
level than customary, so far as climate was concerned. © Still 
there is a difference to be found ; or how could importers bring 
down English barley, and find it a saving article, after de- 
fraying all charges, unless a greater quantity of saccharine 
matter could be-extracted from the one than the other. An 
interesting paper on this subject by Dr Keith, will be found in 
the Miscellaneous department of this Number, P+ 49, et seq. 
The proprietors and farmers of Norfolk, Suffolk, and Es- 
sex, mean also to bring the additional tax ‘of last Session be- 
fore Parliament, upon another: principle; and we think 
their arguments are so just, that they can hardly fail to meet 
with suitable notice. They complain of the tax as excessive ; 
depressing agriculture, and discourayiaug the cultivation 
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of barley, the ftaple article of thefe counties. In thefe aver- 
ments much truth, we apprehend, will be found, nor does it 
{eem poflible to counteraét them, but by fhewing that the in- 
creafed tax has not decreafed the quantity of barley malted. It 
is not fufficient to fhew that the amount of the new tax has 
equalled the eftimate, becaufe the ftock in hand at the time being 
taken, neceflarily augmented the firft year’s produce; but it 
ought to be fhewn, that the malt trade afterwards experienced no 
declenfion, or in other words, that the old malt tax is not leffened. 
If we were merely to reason upon the matter, it would not re- 
quire many arguments to prove that the doubling of a duty up- 
on any article thereof, muft decreafe the confumption ; nor is 
much confideration neceflary, to find out the impropriety of a tax 
which greatly exceeds the value of the raw article itfelf. In 
faét, the ftate of markets proves that the fale of barley is there- 
by much impeded ; for, notwithftanding that a lefs quantity was 
fown laft year from a dread of the effeéts of this heavy impofi- 
tion, yet this grain is the cheapeft of all grains that are raifed 
by the farmers of Great Britain. 


The value of labour having of late prodigioufly increafed, we 
have been defired by feveral correfpondents to turn our attention 
to that important fubje&t. It requires {mall refle&tion to difcern 
that the enormous rife of laft fummer upon the wages of mafons, 
carpenters, and labourers, was chicfly occafioned by the profufe 
fyitem aéted upon in the ereétion of barracks, for the accommo- 
dation of foldiers, in feveral diftri€éts. That thefe barracks were 
neceflary we do not difpute; but that they were delayed toa late 
period of the feafon, and then executed at a prodigious increafe 
of expence, will not be queftioned by any one, unlefs he is dif- 
pofed to f{upport every public meafure whatever fhall be its 
merits. It may alfo be naticed, that the laudable intention of 
the legiflature, to introduce improvements into the Highlands, 
by building bridges, making roads, &c. may likewife occafion 
a continuation of the evil, if thofe entrufted: with the direétion 
are not guided by prudence and forefight. On this point, a ju- 
dicious hint is given by Sir George S. Mackenzie, p. 45, which 
we truft will not be negleéted. Indeed, it would be matter of 
regret was a meafure, originally calculated for the benefit of the 
Highlands, to turn out eventually prejuaicial to the interefts of 
the country at large. We are clear, that the artifan and labour- 
er ought to be well paid, but there is a medium in all things, 
and extravagant profufion on the one hand, deferves equal cen- 
fure as illiberal parfimony does on the other. 

The diftrefies of the Zetlanders, have lately engroffed much 
Notice, and it gives us pleafure to remark, that their fituation 
early experienced the attention of that able public officer, the 
Lord Advocate of Scotland, With an unfuccefsful fithery, and 
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a fhort crop, the inhabitants of the Zetland ifles, are intitled to 
the commiferation of their Scottifh brethren; and we truft, that 
the Imperial legiflature will not. be unattentive, to. their wants, 
But when on this fubject, we cannot avoid remarking, that the 
rural and political economy. of thefe ifles, are inimical to all im- 
provement either of the foil or condition of the. inhabitants; and 
that unlefs a material change is introduced, a,lafling benefit 
cannot be conferred upon them. This will fuificiently appear by 
the following extract from the flatiftical account of the parilh of 
Walls and Sandness, the ultima Thule of the ancients, written 
no farther back than 1797, by a gentleman who feems to be well 
qualified for deferibing the internal circumitances of this diftant 
and neglected part of the Britifh empire. 

‘Where manufactures and ufeful employments are eftablithed, 
* the populoufnefs of a country forms its riches and ftrength ; but 
‘where thefe are wanting, too much population becomes its »bur- 
‘den. It is likea fhip’s company reduced to fhort, allowances. 
* Such is the cafe with this country. 

‘ Befides, the farms are by far too fmall, many of them, with- 
‘in thefe forty years being {plit into triple the number. This has 
* proceeded from the impolitic rage for profecuting the fithing ; 
‘but it is accompanied with hurtful confequences to the tenants, 
‘as the fmallnefs of their farms keeps them in indigence. It 
“tends only to enrich the landmafter for the prefent, as he takes 
‘the produéts at a much lower price than would be given by a 
‘neutral merchant; he having the fame labour from one.that has 
“only afew merks of Jand, that he had from the tenant when 
‘ poffefling, formerly, a much greater quantity. Having little 
‘land, the tenant can rear few cattle to bring him cath to pay his 
‘rent, and procure fuch things as he may need: Whereas, in 
‘former times, by poffefling more, and being allowed to remain 
‘ thereon throughout the year, without being forced to fifh for the 
«landlord, he was better able to pay his rent, and could live ia a 
« more comfortable and fubflantial manner. From the want of 
<leafes, and the tenant’s being frequently obliged to have recourfe 
to his landmafter for fupplies in his exigencies, it renders him 
« fervile and obfequious. That manly independent fpirit, which 
« charaéterizes a free-born Britain, and prevails among the pea- 
« fantry in the fouth countries, is here loft.—As the tenant has 
« only a verbal tack, he promifing to fith for the landmafter, and 
« to give hit all his produéts, and to remain upon the land during 
« pleafure, this proves a bar to.all improvements, as he knows 
«not if he will reap the bengfit thereof longer than one. year.’ 


The confufion and inaccuracy of the income or property aft, 
is now fully exemplified by the difficulties attendant upon its 
execution. In fact, notwithftanding the feveral expofitions 
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which have been printed aid circulated, many of the claufes are 
not read in one way by any two perfons. Except in fo far as 
landed proprietors are concerned, the aét is not fpecific and dif- 
tinct; but this clafs of the community ate completely laid hold 
of, and few, if any of them, can efcape the maximum of the 
tax. ‘The tenantry, in the next place, are more feverely fubject- 
ed than others ; though we hope it is fufficiently underftood that 
unlefs their rents exceed 120!. they are not liable to the tax at 
all, nor to the maximum of 6d. per pound, except the rent is 
3001. or upwards. ‘This explanation is given upon the fuppofi- 
tion that fuch are not poffefled of other funds ; for thefe, of courfe, 
will be added to the rent, and the tax regulated accordingly. 
The monied and trading interefts will, as ufual, feel eafier under 
the operations of this aét. In their cafe, it is a mere income tax ; 
for without pofleffing the means, they cannot be fubjected to 
payment ; whereas the occupier of land is liable, whether he en- 
joy a means of income or not. Without infifting, however, 
upon thefe things, or illuftrating the confequences of this exten- 
five and in fome refpedts incomprehenfible act, it may be fuili- 
cient to ftate, that the difficulties experienced in its execution de= 
monftrate the propricty of a revifal, better than an hundred thou- 
{ind arguments. When this comes to be done, we truft that 
various alterations upon its principle will be made, and that the 
landed intereft will not be inattentive to a meafure with which 
the profperity of agricultute is fo deeply connected.— Fan. 27. 




























EXTRACTS FROM PRIVATE CoRRESPONDENCE. 









SCOTLAND. 





“The following was too late in coming to hand for the Supplement 
to lait Voluine, therefore is inferted here. } 


Selkirbfbire. 
Ir will be neceflary to mention the a€tual Rate of things a few years 


ago, in order to give you a juit idea of our recent improvements. Not 
many years ‘ago, there were not above half a dozen farmers in all the 
county who did not adhere ftrifily to the outfield and infield fyftem. 
That which we called our cfoft-land was always deftined to carry white 
crops {that oceapied with potatoes excepted), and every third or fourth 
year received ia rotation the dung of the farm as a preparation for 
bear (big) and potatoes. Nature, being thus deprived of her beloved 
variety, gave often, in return, plenty of weeds, but generally a naughty i 
crop, of corn. . Tutnips were reckoned too delicate a plant te thrive uty 
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in fuch a bleak, mountainous diftri€t ; and as every body faw they had 
too much grafs amongift their corn already, they thought that fowing 
it, inftead of remedying, would but increafe the evil ; hence, the croft- 
land was fubjected to a never-ending fyftem of white-cropping. 

The management of the outfield (which was land prepared for crop- 
ping by folding fheep and cattle upon it), was no better conducted. 
Not content with two, or perhaps three middling crops, we uniformly 
perfiited, in {pite of every obftacle, to take four or five crops, and then 
left it to run to weeds, grafs, or whatever an impoverithed foil could 
produce. 

But, thanks to a few liberal-minded individuals, thefe cuftoms, though 
ancient, are now happily exploded, urnips are every where culti- 
vated, and generally confumed in rearing hock, as noticed in our 
report for Auguft ; after which, the land is laid out in grafs for hay- 
or palture. It is alfo drained where wet, and enclofed. Indeed, this 
part of the farming economy. feems to be pretty well anderftood ; for 
there are few farms in the county where the arable land is not enclofed, 
or enclofing ; and, in many initances, it is both enclefed and fubdi- 
vided. In feveral places, fallowing feems to be but imperfely un- 
derftood ; though 1 am glad to fee that. within thefe two or three 
years, more attention is paid to it than formerly. 

Good reads were, and {till are, very much wanted; but, in 
the courfe of -laft feafon, much has been done this way. Two 
bridges have been built over the Ettrick, and one is intended over 
Yarrow. <A new road is alfo cut, and cutting, where the old one was 
fteep, or otherwife infufficient, from Selkirk to Moffat; another, 
though of only local advantage, is forming up the Ettrick ; and a crofs- 
road is alfo flaked out, to run through the middle of the higher part 
of the county, betwixt T'weeddale and Tiviotdale. Thefe, when com- 
pleted, bid fair to be of great utility to a confiderable et of our 
farmers, for conveying more fafely, or, at leaft, in a lefs circuitous 
manner, farm produce to market, and farm confumption home, fuch as 
lime, marl, coal, &c. 

Liming and marling are every feafon coming more into ufe ; and 
moft of the farmers, even in the higheft parts of the county, have 
done a little this way, although both are procured at great expence, on 
account of the diftance, and badnefs of the roads. 

All the ploughing is performed by the Englifh plough and twe 
horfes. Oxen are everywhere fallen into difufe ; and are nowhere em- 
ployed, fo far as I know, for performing farm labour. ~ 

Irrigation was lately introduced, as mentioned in our laft ; and it is 
certainly a pity the practice is not more generally diffufed, as it would 
tender a confiderable part of the county eae Sa for winter fod- 
der, on bog hay, which, at beft, is but , and its growth pre- 
carious. Rather lefs land is cultivated than formerly, as the farmer is 
convineed there is more to be got from three acres in good heart, than 
from four in an impoverifhed ftate. 

As capital has been rapidly increafing within thefe few years, fo the 
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farmer can {pare more for his own convenient accommodation, for pur- 
chafing the comforts, and even the luxuries of life ; and thereby pros 
mote the encouragement of trade, and give employment to ufeful ar- 
tifans. Elegant houfes are built and building in many parts of the 
county ; portions of ground are planted both for ufe and ornament ; 
cardens are cultivated in a fuperior manner; and, in fhort, the whole 
ac economy is carried on in a more enlightened and perfect way, 
even in a way which clearly manifefts the growing profperity of a free, 
enlightened, and happy people. 

Much attention has of late been paid to the introduction of the 
Cheviot breed of theep. But we are not certain that, in every re- 
fpeét, this is an improvement. The returns that have been hitherto 
made, leaves it rather uncertain which are the moft profitable. Some 
of our beft Highland ftoremafters retain the foreft breed, and fome, 
after trying the Cheviot, relinquifhed them as unfit for our mountainous 
diftrict. 


Listter from an 'Extenfive Farmer in Anrtandale, January 10. 


Our cattle markets wére lower at the end of the year than in fum- 
iner and autumns I was lately up in Norfolk with the ftock of cattle 
which I had Kept faft year, chiefly Highland bullocks, but was not 
paid well, fales being’ dull, and prices much reduced. I was furprifed 
to find barley at fuch a low price in Norfolk. When I went there in 
Noveniber, it was felling at 12s. 6d. per coomb of four Winchefter 
buthels ; but when I left the cotinty in December, the price did not 
exceed 108, 6d. I do fomething confiderable Here in the corn trade, 
by thipping barley and oats for Liverpool and other ports ; and, lately, 
a large Gee for the former gtain was received from Dublin at 9s. the 
Carlifle bufhel, which is equal to three of Winchelter, but the order 
was foon countermanded. However, I have bought about 2000 bufhels 
at 8s. 6d. ; though, if matters do not brighten up, the concern will not 
be a good one. At prefent, I am Mipping common oats at 8s. and 
potato ones at gs. per Carlifle bufhel ; but, from what I can learn, even 
thefe prices do not promife to be fteady. Our barley is good, and in 
excellent condition, this fedfon. We have few peds and beans; and 
wheat has a dull fale at 20s. per Carlifle bufhel, of our beft quality. 

* I have been aiming thefe two years paft to introduce the Leicefter 
breed of theep here, and have this year put 140 ewes of that kind to 
the tup, which I hope will prove a beneficial meafure. I hired tups 
for two feafons from Mr Culley, and this year have one of thé fame 
kind from another breeder. I have great expetations that ftock of 
this kind will pay liandfomely, as I fold my wedder hogs in Auguft 
and September laft at 55s. per head—fome of them weighed 26 lib. 

T quarter. My ewes at prefent are thick fat; indeed they will not 
be poor if any degree of juitice is given them ; and their condition is 
father unfavourable to their lambing fafely. 

‘ Beef and mutton fell about 6d. per lib. avoirdupois ; but pork is a 
low artiele, not worth more than = 6d. or 5s. per Sane of i4 kb. A 
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at number of {wine are fattened in this diftri@ ; and many of our 
mall farmers were in ufe of paying théir rents with the produce of this 
ftock. Hay is 6d. and 7d. per ftone of 24 lib. which is not a price 
much more than its worth for litter. Mafons and carpenters are 2s. 
per day with vidtuals, and Kibourers 1s. 2d. with victuals, or rs. 8d. 
and 2s. without them. If produce continues at fuch reduced, and la. 
Dour at fuch increafed rates, the fituation of farmers in every diftria 
will foon be truly difireffing. ’ 


Tweeddale Quarterly Report. 


Tue weather continuing remarkably goog from the begiuning of Au- 
tumn to the firft of December, harveft work was not only finifhed in 
the moft fatisfactory manner, but winter ploughing confiderably ad- 
vanced before any interruption was experienced. Much labour was of 
courfe performed without confuming fodder; as the foggage, though 
far from being luxuriant, furnifhed a longer fupply of food than cuf- 
tomary to the horfes and wintering cattle, which, as our crop was of 
little bulk, proved a favourable circumftance. Even at this time paf- 
tures have’a frefh appearance, as the frofts have always been accompa- 
nied with a flight covering of {now ; and this has alfo permitted a full 
ufe of the turaip crep, both for ftall and field confumption. Perhaps 
this crop has exceeded the expectation of our farmers more than ever 
remembered, as the progrefs in bulbing, during’ the months of O&ober 
and November, furpafled very much that of former years. ‘his feems 
to prove that turnips receive much nourifhment from the atmofphere ; 
for, in the above months, fo little rain fell as fcareely to moiften the 
furface of the drills; fo that when the turnip was pulled, in the firit of 
November, for houfe-feeding, the root came out as dry as if it had 
ftood among afhes. ‘The crop, however, was then making rapid pro- 
grefs ; the weather was mild, and the night dews copious; to which 
eaufes their uncommon progrefs may be attributed. 

Our grain crops, though fcanty in ftraw, are turning out tolerably 
well, both in barn and mila, and, 1 believe, will produce as many bolls as 
gained laft feafon. Oats in general yield meal for corn. Barley and 
Lear are good in quality, but not in demand, which muft greatly dif- 
courage agricultural improvement. In this courty, alinoft the whdle of 
the arable land, being adapted to turnips, that roct is univerfally raifed, 
and confumed by fheep; by which means the foil is greatly enriched. 
Wedook forward to the fucceeding crops (barley and oats) for indem- 
nification of our expence ; but as‘neither the foil nor climate adinit of 
wheat, and we have no permanent market for hay, without driving it to 
a diftance, which the bulky nature of the article will not allow ; there- 
fore, if our demand for barley fails, oats muft in future be the only 

in cultivated.. We raife confiderable quantities of peas, in the lower 
ids of the county ; but our views in cultivating this grain are con- 
fined more to ameliorating than lucrative crops. 

A regular rotation of cropping has been fuccefsfully adépted upon 
many farms for fome years paft ; and more than double rent is now 
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given for land, Mott of our leafes bind the tenant to prattife rotation 
hufbandry ; but if an alteration docs not foon take place in the Excife 
Jaws, our prefent fyftem will be kuocked in the head ; for few people 
will cultivate an article they cannot fell, Upon fuch difridts as Tweed. 
dale, the increafed malt-tax operates with much more feverity than upon 
thofe fituated in a more favourable climate. Here barley is the ftaple 
grain comt nodity, confequently any obftru@tion to the fale thereof muft 
be attended with fatal confequences. In other diltri€ts, where wheat 
forms the principal crop, the tax can only expofe cultivators to a par- 
tial evil, as they have it in their power to renounce the culture of a 
grain which, at prefent, makes a worfe return than any variety of the 
gulmiferous tribe cultivated in Great Britain——- Fan. 11. 


Letter from a Farmer in Dumbartonfbire, Fanuary 13 


* We had fome warm weather through the fummer months, which 
gaufed our corn crops to turn out well. Several fields, originally in- 
jured by the grub-worm, revived much afterwards ; and the whole of 
our grain being completely ripened, and fafely harvetted, renders the 
quality fuperier to that of our average produce, 

‘ Markets, at the prefeat time, teeta rather overftocked, and prices 
are lower than was generally expected. Perhaps thefe things may be 
accafioned by the deficiency of ftraw, as a greater quantity of grain 
muit be thrafhed than ufual before the neceilary fupply of provender 
can be procured to the bettial; but this fuperabundance cannot lait 
long, for feveral ftack-yards are “already more than half emptied. A 
large proportion of the land with us is prepared for the feed, the good 
nels of the weather having permitted ploughing to go brifkly forward, 
Hay, which ia Auguft was 5d. per flonc, now fells at od.” 


Banffshire Quarterly Report. 

From the date of laf report, till about the end of November, we 
were favoured with weather in every refpect propitious to the ae 
tions of the farmer. The pafture fields, continui: ig ina fate of ver- 
dure, admitted the cattle to be kept out at icgft a month beyond the 
ordinary time of houfing—a ci rete as nce highly advaatageous in this 
fcarce year of provender. But, notwithitanding of all this faving be- 
ing made, ftraw is ftill like to be in great requelt. Qats and fodder 
have been fold as high as 35s. and 408. per boll: this, when thrathed, 
perhaps would bring no more than 16s.; and if made into meal, little 
or nothing more. ” Hay, however, has not rifen much, and caa be 
got at 1s. per ftone; this difproportion very often happens in times of 
icarcity ; but, it is evident, muft be a great error. The young graffes 
that remained in a dormant ftate during the fummer months have come 
forward fufficiently to endure the winter froits. A greater extent 
of wheat was fown than ordinary, on account of turnip failure, and 
makes a very good appearauce. Although our grain markets have fuf- 
tained great depreflign, the price of labour is rather on the rife: our fers 
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vants are moftly kept in the houfe in this country ; and a ploughman gets 
from 71. to 7 guineas in the half year. Tradefmens’ wages are likewife 
very high: a mafon gets from 2s. 6d. to 3s. a day; and wrights 20d. 
to 2s., with viétuals. Thefe, and various other expences which the 
farmer is loaded with, muft be feverely felt by many in this diftri@ ; par- 
ticularly thofe of {mall capital, and who have recently got their leafes 
renewed with the landlord. However, the ftriteft unanimity prevails 
at prefent ; and we fincerely hope, when thefe eventful times come to a 
crifis, that the Legiflature will have the farming intereft more in view 
which is not the leaft material part of the national concern. Fat cattle 
have not yet exceeded 8s. per ftone, finking offal; but a confiderable 
rife is foon expected, as the markets cannot have fo full a fupply when 
the {pring commences. Fan. 15. 


Letter from Falkirk, Fan. 16. 


‘ With the political horizon extremely clouded on every fide, and 
each fucceeding day anxioufly looked forward to, and expeéted to pro- 
duce fome great event, it afforded fome confolation to reflect that the 
abundance of laft harveft would enfure plenty at home, whatever might 
be the ftate of the crops abroad, and that we fhould not be dependent 
on foreign fupplies for our daily food ; a neceflity, at all times to be 
deprecated, but, in the prefent ftate of things,“a moft direful calamity. 
In that general fentiment, and knowing that even a full average crop 
was fcarcely equal to the confumption of the country, the farmer might 
have cordially joined, under the expe@tation that his crops, although 
they could not be expected to reach a very high price, would yet afford 
him a decent return, at leaf fufficient to meet the increafed and increaf- 
ing demands on his produce. But this has by no means been the cafe ; 
and the prefent low, and ftill decliging rate of markets, and increafing 
rate of every thing elfe, muft inevitably involve many in inextricable 
difficulties. Whether the threatened invafion, fo long held ix terrorem 
over our heads, has been a principal caufe, by the effeét it certainly has 
had in preffing prematurely into the market an over proportion of that 
ftock which is to carry us through the year ; or to what other caufe it 
may be afcribed, I pretend not to determine. However this may be, 
certain it is that the prefent low prices would induce us to think very 
differently of the laft crop, from what we would have concluded from 
the combined cominunications from almoft every quarter of thé kingdom. 
If too confiderable a quantity has been prematurely thrown on the 
market, it may perhaps (to ufe the-werds of the ingenious Firdlater) 
turn out to be ‘ firft a burft and then a fait.’ The prefent prices in 
our maket may be ftated—Wheat, 228. to 25s.; barley, (if any price 
can’ be quotec, for from the language of the buyers, we would think 
they would fcarcely accept of it as a prefert), 148. to 168. ; oats, 158. 
to 178.3 beans, 168 to 198. 

‘ The young wheats are looking extremely well; and graffes, although 
hy no means promifing, are better than they appeared at harveft - 
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The uncommon fine weather fince harveft has pefmitted ploughing te 
be far advanced, even in our clayey diftriét, (an uncommon occurrence) ; 
it {carcely met with any interruption till the froit fet in. ‘The prefent 
circumftances of the couatry have put an entire flop to almoit every 
improvement beyond the ordinary routine of farm operations; neverthe 
lefs, the wages of labourers are very high,—mafons and carpenters from 
153. to 188., and labourers from gs. to 12s. per week; but, at fuch, 
rates, it will always be found moft advifeable to have all work that can 
flibly be executed by the piece, done in that way ; for it almoit feems 
a fort of eftablithed principle, that the higher the daily wages are, the 
lefs work is done. The property tax has not excited fo ftrong a feafa-. 
tion here amongt the farmers, as in many other places; becaufe, being 
generally on a {mall fcale in this diftriét, few of them are reached by it 
at all; and they are not aware that the principle of it may, at one time 
or other, apply to them with a vengeance. Why any hypothetical date 
fhould be affumed on which to affefs the profits of the farmer, move than 
thofe of the manufaéturer or trader, is a queftion to which no good arfwer 
can be given. It will furely not be faid that the farmer is a lefs virtu- 
ous fubje& than the other, confequently lefs likely to make a fair return 
of his real annual profits. I can difcover no other reafon than this, that 
the farmer, like the quiet beaft he employs, tacitiy fubmits to the 
burden without a murmur; whereas, the others, at fimilar treatment, 
would have briftled up like hedgchogs, fent the hue and cry from one 
end of the kingdom to the other, and endeavoured to perfuade the 
nation that their intereft, no doubt more connected with the fhuttle and 
the hammer than with the plough, would be ruined by the meafure. 
As many farmers and other plain men are a good deal puzzled with the 
intricacies of the property aét, perhaps the following particulars may 
aflit fome who have not yet returned their fchedules, or enable them to 
amend them if returned on erroneous data. The way in which they are 
aflefled to the landlord’s part is very plain ; but the tenant’s is not equally 
obvious. From the a&, I conceive that they are to deduét from the 
annual value of their poffeffions, if not fubje¢t to tithes, ome cighths 
and if fubjeét to teind, then fuch a fum as, together with it, wil amount 
to one eighth. After this deduction is made from the annual value, then 
one half of the remaining amount is the fum on which the tenant’s tax 
is to be affeffled in Scotland. From this it follows, that unlefs the 
annual value of his poffeffion exceeds 1371., he is not liable to the tax 
at all, inafmuch as his income, eftimated according to the a&t, would not 
amount to 6ol.; and alfo; on the fame principle, the annual amouat 
of his poffeffion muft exceed 3401. before he is lmble to the maximum 
tax. In England, the deductions are the fame; but the tenant’s in- 
eome is taken at three fourths of the annual value of his poffeffion. 
I have no authority to vouch for the above interpretation of the 
a&t, which is not a little obfcure; but, on a careful perufal of it, 
as well .as the expofition thereof, it appears to me ‘the ‘trict letter, 
if not the legitimate intention of it, as to the manner of affefling the 
4 . tenant’s 
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tenant’s duty. It is done with the view of equalizing to the tax, thofe 
who are tithe-free, and thofe who are kable to that burden. It will fo 
far have this effect, where the tithe is not equal to one eighth of the 
annual value of the poffeffion, as may be generally the cafe with us in 
Scotland ; but it is for our fouthern neighbours, who pay tithe in kind, 
to point out how nearly an eighth of the annual value of their poffeffions, 
and the tithe in kind will generally approximate. ’ 


Rofifoire Quarterly Report. 

For thefe three months paft, we have had, upon the whole, very favour- 
able weather for carrying on the agricultural concerns of this diftric. 
The crops were all fecured in good order; but, owing to the drought 
of fummer, bulked very poorly in the ftack-yards. The wheat feed was 
finifhed in fine condition, and a greater breadth than ufuab got fown. 
Wheat was our only average crop, being tolerably bulky and of fine 
quality. Barley is defective in bulk and quantity, but yields more thaa 
a common proportion of fpirits. Oats, our principal dependence, were 
of very little bulk, and poor in quality. ‘Turnips, even where a braird 
was procured at the proper feafon, are but a middling crop; but in 
many places they entirely failed. Potatoes can hardly be ftated as up 
to an average, and the quality is generally very indifferert. 

Our markets are dull, though nominally high, Barley, from 22s. to 
308. per boll; oatmeal, from 245. to 26s. per nine ftones; oats, with ftraw, 
have been fold at 30s. per boll of five firlots, which would rot produce 
above feven ftones of meal. This may fhow the value of fodder with us 
this feafon. Indeed, three times the tual price has been given for winter- 
ing cattle on flraw. Hay was a light crop, but a confiderable quantity 
of old ftock being on hand, it has not fetched above 1s. 6d. per ftone. 
Our cattle markets have declined ever fince the month of Auguft ; and, 
by Martinmas, a lean beaft could not be fold upon any terms. The 
prices in the fouth, from what we could learn, did fot warrant fach a 
depreffion as took place here; but various cireumftances concurred to 
produce a ftagnation; one of which, and not the leaft, was the want of 
credit at the Banks. From fome canfe, beft known to the Bank 
direGtors, they had ordered their agents in this quarter to narrow the 
difcounts; fo that money could not be raifed, in the ufual way, for 

rent the cattle ; and thefe orders were fo fudden, that the drovers 

ad not time to be otherwife prepared. When the commerce of a 
country depends almoft entirely upon paper as a circulating medium, 
great caution is neceffary in thofe who have the management of that 
currency. In banking, as in other trading concerns, the direétors have 
no doubt a right to make the moft of the capital entrufted to them ; 
but they ought alfo to have fome regard for the country at largé with 
whom they deal. It is well known, that when the 3 per cent. confols 
are at 60 or upwards, the Scotifa Banks ate moft anxioud in prefling 
their paper into circulation, by freely difcounting bills and granting 
cafh-accounts ; thus raifing and encouraging a fpirit of fpeculation in 

— commerce, 
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commerce, manufactures, and agriculture, which otherwife would not 
have exifted. When thefe fpeculations are fet afloat, itis furely a cruel 
meafure fuddenly to withdraw the aid granted to thofe concerned in 
them, and without which they cannot be carried into effect; thereby 
completely blafting undertakings, which, with a more fleady capital, 
might have been carried on with profit to the owner, and benefit to the 
community. 

Several proprietors in this county have availed themfelves of the a& 
paffed for commuting the fervitude of thirlage ; but, however beneficial 
its effets may ultimately prove to the country, the decifions given have 
certainly bore hard, in the firft inftance, on the parties formerly thirled. 
It appears, on the examination of witneffes, that the duties paid were 
under different denominations ; a certain part being allotted for the pro- 
prietors as multures and right of thirlage; another part alfo paid the 
proprietor to uphold the mill; and another duty paid to the millers as 
their wages. ‘The proprietors, in moft cafes that have been tried, had 
alfo claims for certain fervices; fuch as, keeping the mill-lead in repair, 
bringing home millftones, &c. Thefe things being clearly ftated to the 
Judge and Juries, it became then their duty to confider what proportion 
of thefe duties, fervices, and preftations, the proprietor was entitled to ; 
aad the decifions in general were, that the proprietors were found en- 
titled to full value for all duties paid, except that part which was always 
appropriated as millers wages ; and, in feveral cafes, a fum of money was 
allowed in lieu of fervices, The Juries were, however, by no means 
unanimous in the decifions given; it being warmly contended, and with 
good reafon, that proprietors were not entitled, by the fpirit of the act, 
to pocket more than they had formerly done; as, im this view of the 
cafe, the parties thirled, fo far from being relieved from bondage, had 
an additional burthen laid upon them, they being compelled to pay for 
upholding a mill, which the proprietor might keep up or not, as he 
thought proper, and from which, at all events, they could not derive 
any benefit, Fan. 18. 


Dumfriesfire Quarterly Report. 


Tue weather, for the laft three months, has been variable and in 
extremes to an uncommon degree. ‘There has, notwithitauding, been 
a good deal of agricultural labour performed. Wheat was fown in the 
end of OGtober, on potato land, in good order ; and, though it has 
been kept long under ground, it is now up in full trength. The ftub- 
bles for fallows and green crops have been ploughed. During the frott, 
the flraw yards were cleared, and the dung put up on the head- 
rigs of land for turnip and potatoes; an effeatial matter now com- 
ing to be feen into by all farmers, not only for the facility of labour 
in April aad May, but alfo for briaging the manure into a proper itate 
for ufe. 

The general fall of {now in November and December, was like to 
pe fevere for flocks of fheep in the higher parts of the county, not 
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from the depth of it, but from being plated with ice. When the ftocks 
were brought to the extremity of flying to the lower parts of the coun- 
try, they were relieved by the foutherly breeze of one day. Varia- 
ble weather, and frequent falls.of rain, are confidered fully worfe 
for fheep, in all fituations, than ordinary ftorms, and more dangerous 
for their conftitutions, and have always bad effeéts if the {pring thould 
happen to turn out fevere. This, we fee from experience, is the cir- 
cumftance on which moft depends the ftock or quantity of animal food 
which can be brought to market; and from this it arifes, that the 
greateft improvement to be made in Britifh agriculture and farming, 
is the increafe of {pring food for theep and cattle, not only for the pre- 
fent fupply of markets, but for rendering all ftocks more generally in- 
dependent of the effeGs of bad {pring weather, and fitting them for 
getting more immediate advantage from the fummer paftures. This 
is happily coming to be now attended to by improving farmers. But 
none, except thofe who have had fome experience, can have an idea of 
the difference of the growth and feeding upon fummer paftures, whe- 
ther coarfe or fine, of either aged or young fheep, or cattle fed even in 
a {mall degree in the {pring with turnip, from thofe which have beea 
kept upon fodder or winter paftures only. 

The crop of laft year turns out produdtive, rather beyond an aver- 
age, as is generally the cafe after a dry and warm fummer; and all 
is of good quality. Wheat, from 60 to 63 lib. ; barley, from 50 to 
54 lib.; and oats, Common and Friefland kinds, from 38 to 40 lib. ; 
potato oats, from 42 to 45 lib. the bufhel. Prices—Wheat, from 6s. 6d. 
to 7s. 6d.; barley, from 2s. 8d. to 38.3 oats, from 28. to 2s. 6d.; 
potato oats, 38. the bufhel. The fuperior quality of the potato oats is 
allowed by all; but the greateft advantage is reaped by thofe who have 
them ‘on ftrong land in good order. The profit to them, is at leaft 
one half beyond that on common oats. ‘The moft general fault in raif- 
ing thefe oats, is allowing them to become too ripe ; much of the graia 
is thereby loft, and the fodder deprived of fubftance. Every ear ought 
to have fome of the lower pickles greenifh when cut, and even thefe 
will be good oats when thrafhed. 

The fall in the price of cattle and fheep, fo general over the king- 
dom, has affeéted the dealers and farmers in this country in no inconfi- 
derable degree. ‘The dealers had all fome lofs. Thofe who drove to 
the far fouthy as it is termed, had loffes to fo great an extent, as to 
affe@ the credit of feveral of them, whereby the injury became very 
general. . The loffes to the dealers in theep have not becn fo extenfive, 
owing to their fales taking place more recently after their purchafe. 

This fall of prices feems to have been unavoidable. It proceeded from 
the fame caufe with the fall of the price of corn;—the good feafons, 
the abundant growth which has increafed all kinds of ftock, and the 
extraordinary crop of lambs for three fucceflive years. Thefe were fo 
far beyond the confumption, that the markets and the country would 
have been fooner overftocked, had it not been for the .very uncommon 
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jofs of fheep, and other deficiencies occafioned by the cold and wet 
feafon of 1799. Till fuch caufe thall again, in fome degree, leffen 
dtocks and produce, it cannot reafonably be expected that prices thall 
rife, or even keep at what they are. The extra confumption of fuch 
times as the prefent, when thoufands are provided with more than 
double their ufval quantities of food, will equal but a very fmall 
jncreafed produce given by a good feafon. This points out, that the 
heads and hands of the inhabitants of this ifland fhould never ceafe in 
exerting their genius and invention for the fecurity of their ftock and 
crops againft changeable and inclement feafons. This is not to be done 
fo much) by raifing produce upon a greater fcale, as by increafing the 
growth of early corns, winter vegetables for flewing, or which are not 
{ufceptible of {pring frofts, and fuch management by manure, and the 
deitruction of weeds, as will moft likely infure the produce to be be- 
yond the ordinary, both in quality and quantity, in proportion to the 
exteat of land in culture, Thefe matters deferve the attention, not of 
farmers alone, but even of that fociety of noblemen and others, who, by 
their laudable exertions to promote the improvement and good of their 
country, deferve the gratitude of all ranks of their contemporaries and of 
potterity. Fanuary 19. 


Invernefs-foire Quarterly Report. 


What was ftated in la report refpecting the crop, is fully verified 
by facts, it being now afcertained that both corn and ftraw are lefs 
plentiful than hitherto known in this diftri. All that can be faid in its 
favour is, that the grain is of good quality, having been well ripened and 
fafely harvefted. We have already had a good deal of importation from 
thé fouthern diftri€ts and from England, and much more will ftill be 
wanted before the arrival of next crop. The winter having fet in early, 
occafioned many farmers to look about fharply for provender to their 
cattle, which is fearcer than ever I witneffled; and -unlefs we have a 
continuation of open weather, hay and flraw muft advance to an enorme 
ous price. Wheat is felling at 25s. per boll; Barley, 26s. to 28s. ; 
Oats, 248. to 258. per boll of five firlote; Oatmeal, 248. to 26s. per 
boll of nine flone ; Bear-meal, 188. to 1gs. per boll, of ten ftone; Bar- 
ley. and Oats with fodder have already been fold at sos. per boll; the 
latter per boll of five’ firlots 5 and Hay 18. 8d. to 2s. per ftone, of 24 lib. 
avoirdupois. 

Our turnip crop being very indifferent, not half the ufual number of 
eattle were put to the ttake ; confequently the butcher market mutt 
be fcantily fupplied at the latter end of fpring. At prefent, Beef, 
in retail, fells from 6d. to 8d.; Mutton, 6d per lib. Amfterdam.— 
The wages of journeymen mafons, laft fummer and autumn, were 16s. 
to 20s. per week ; Carpenters 108. to 128.; Labourers, 78. 6d. to gs. 
If the grand Caledonian canal, and the intended roads and bridges 
go on next feafon, wages will of courfe rife confiderably. With 
a view to the Canal-trade, feventy-five acres of arable ground _ 
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been fet upon a three hundred years leafe, for 6o0l. per annum, fever 
teen acres of which have been already fubfet at twelve guineas per acre, 
aod the fubtenant is letting this portion out ia fmall building lots at a 
eonfiderable profit.— Fan. 18. 


Mid-Lothian Quarterly. Report. 


‘Tue current quarter is remarkable for the changeablenefs of the wea- 
ther, and the lownefs of the markets for grain. ‘The former, however, 
has not been unpropitious to the operations of hufbandry ;—ploughing, 
in confequence, is well advanced 5 but the latter is felling (where fales 
can be made) at a rate much below what farmers can afford. It is hop- 
ed, however, that this depreffion will only be temporary; for, thould 
it be otherwife, and the capitals of thofe who cultivate the foil be allow- 
ed to diffipate, the cffe&t might be filent, but certain, and perhaps would 
even be more to be dreaded than the armsof France. T'o quote prices is 
difficult, as thofe of every fucceeding week are lower than the one preced- 
ing, and barley is literally without a market. It would be for the pub- 
lic intereft, that thofe who have no immediate ufe for the ftraw, and 
can otherwife make a fhift for money, would bring as little grain to 
market as poffible, under prefent circumi{tances ; for it is too obvious, 
that the recommendations of thofe in power, to thrath out, from the 
dread of invafion, has been carried to an unwarrantable height, and may 
ultimately not only prove injurious to many individuals, but to the whole 
community. 

Vegetation hitherto has met with no check. Wheat, young grafs, and 
rich paftures, look as well and green as is ufual in the month of May, 
and many buthes are budding ; but this premature vegetation commonly 
meets with a check at a more advanced period of the feafon, which is 
far more hurtful to the growth of plants, whea the fun is high, than 
the fame fevere weather does when he is low, and days are fhort. 

Several fets of pafture grafs have already taken place, at a fall of 25 

er cent., and in fome inftances a great deal more. Yet, from the great. 
‘y increaftd expence attending cultivation, and the low price of grain, 
jt is judged better to continue the lands in pafture, at an inferior rent, 
than to bring them under the plough. 

The butcher markets continue fully fupplied, without any material al- 
teration in price. Thofe who had a few turnips remaining after the de- 
predations of the caterpillar, were induced, from the fall of markets, 
to put a greater ftock than ufnal upon winter keeping, which being 
foop exhaufted, occafions a prolongation of the former g/ut, and will 
probably continue it for feveral weeks hence. Faun. 320. 


Letter from q Gentleman near Perth, Fanuary 23. 





¢ The fart froft in November did much injury to the tops of our 
turoips ; but as it did not continue Jong, the roots were not materially 
hurt; and at this day they continue of good quality, a rare one except. 
ed, Of late we have had rather blafty weather, but I-thiak the young 
planta 
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plants of ‘clover have been ‘benefited by the vains, and the wheats ap- 
pear, in every place, ftrong and vigorous. The winttr has alfo proved 
favourable to fuch as were apprehenfive of their fodder not holding out. 
It was generally allowed that the crop in this quarter was of far lefs 
bulk than ordinary, but people differed widely in opinion as to the 
quantity of grain it would yield. Though the markets are juft now 
glutted, and prices on the declining hand, thefe things cannot be confi- 
dered as fufficient proofs that the crop is more productive than cuflom- 
ary; there being reafon to believe that if it had come to market in a 
manner proportional to the quantity on hand, no ftagnation would have 
been felt. Some months muft however pafs over, before this obferva- 
tion can be fully verified. In the mean time, the growers mutt feel 
that the prices of the prefent day are far fhort of a fair indemnification 
to them, all things confidered. 

‘So far as ] know, the wages of mafons at prefent average 2s. 6d. per 
day ; carpenters 2s. 3d.; labourers 1s. 4d. to 1s. 8d. Mafon work per 
piece—building and preparing mortar 2]. 28. to 2]. 12s. 6d. per road ; 
building and furnifhing all materials 61. to 71. per rood. Ploughmens’ 
wages 121. 128. per anmum, with 64 bolls of oat meal, fap, falt, and 
lodging. ’ 


Letter froma Farmer near Kelfo, Fan. 24. 


* So far as the winter has gone, it has proved favourable for farm- 
ing operations ; confequently, labour is tolerably well advanced. We 
are now ploughing the ground cleared from turnips, with a view of 
preparing it for fpring wheat; and fome people, during the two or 
three pait good days, have been fowing that grain. The turnips are 
lafting Iénger than their original appearance warranted to expeét, hav- 
ing grown confiderably fince the beginning of November. Several fields 
remain for difpofal in this neighbourhood. 

‘ The Riclinyaiil with us were by no means bulky this feafon, and 
apprehenfions are entertained that they will be nearly empty at Whit- 
funday. The crop, however, turns out very produttive to the bulk, 
and a market is. wanting for the quantity that is thrafhed. This has 
induced feveral farmers to keep off as much as poffible from felling ; 
but the want of money will prevent this meafure from beeoming ge- 
neral, Out corn merchants fay, they have plenty of commiffions to 
purchafe, but cannot command -cafh ; which, of courfe, impedes fpe- 
culation, and will eccafion heavy fales till the prefent glut is removed. 
At this time, Wheat is felling from 30s. to 33s.; Barley, 14s. ; Oats, 
148.; Peas, 20s. to 248.3; all per Berwick boll of fix bufhcls. No 
beans have yet been prefeated. 

‘ For fome time paft, our grafs fields have exhibited ‘an amazing 
verdure for the feafon of the year; and perhaps this may afterwards 
prove hurtful to the fheep ftock that depend upon grafs alone. Markets 
for fat cattle and fheep are*not good, as Wwe have & confiderable quan- 
Bty of the latter {tif on hand, which mult be difpofed of; heat it is 
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fuppofed that, in the courfe of .a few weeks, thefe articles will bring 


lait year’s prices. ’ 
Letter from Glafgow, Fanuary 24. 


* Since writing you the 1gth O€ober laft, about 10,000 bolls of 
wheat have arrived in the Clyde from America. We have alfo had a 
confiderable fupply of that grain from the North and Eatt of Scotland; 
which, with great quantities brought in from the country around, have 
rather, for the prefent, glutted our market, and prices in confequence 
have declined confiderably. ‘The farmers in this neighbourhood have 
had very large crops of this grain laft year, and the quality in general 
has turned out much finer than for fome years patt. 

¢ The Irith ports having been fhut, for the quarter now ending, a< 
gainft the export of oats, the only fupplies of that grain we have had 
during that time, have been from Northumberland and the South of 
Scotland, which, with what farmers have brought in from the country, 
have fully fupplied our market ; and for thefe fome weeks paft, prices 
have been on the decline. We are of opinion that a great part of the 
oats in the neighbourhood are already brought to market, and that 
we muft foon look to another quarter. for a better fupply. This wé 
may have from Ireland by the end of next month; it being the general 
opinion, that the export of oats will be allowed from thence by that 
time: befides, we ftill expeét a confiderable fupply of this grain from 
Galloway, fhould the Liverpool market not hold out better prices than 
ours. From our ftock of grain on hand, efpecially of wheat, and our 
views of further fupplies, we think prices will not advance much here 
for fome time to come. 

‘ Trade has been very dull here for thefe three months paft, and as 
yet there is but little profpeé of a fpeedy revival. The buildings 
which were erected here through the laft fummer are now finifhing ; 
but, by all appearance, that bufinefs will not be carried on to any ex- 
tent the enfuing feafon. Carpenters wages, which were once very 
high, are now at 15s.; Mafons, ros. and 11s.; and labourers gs. per 
week. 


* State of Glafgow Markets, January 24. 


Canada wheat, 24s. to 26s. per 240 lib. 

Dautzic ditto, 318. — 32s, Linli . 

Scotch ditto, 26s. — 28s. per boll thgowthire meafure. 

Barley, 208. — 218 

Beans and Peas, 19s. — 218. 

Potato oats, 20s. — 225. 

Small ditto, 16s. — 19s. 

Oat meal, 18s. — 218 ditto of 140 lib. Englih. 
Hay in quantities, gd.—in retail iad. per flone. 
Straw in ditto, gjd— ditte 4d. ditto.’ 


ditto Stirlingthire ditto. 
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Fife Quarterly Report. 


Arter harveft the weather was highly favourable for preparing and 
fowing wheat ; and through winter has been, on the whole, open and 
temperate. A greater quantity of wheat was fown than cuftomary, 
which makes at prefent a beautiful appearance. 

The grain of crop 1803 is much fuperior to that of the former year. 
Oats, howevery were generally a thin crop, and do not turn out many 
bolls per acre. ‘The demand for barley is very limited, and prices are 
daily falling. A confiderable part of crop 1802 remaining on hand, 
occafions this fpecies of grain to prove a heavy article to the farmer. 
Many people do not know what to make of it, the intereft of the dif- 
tiller inducing him to import Englifh barley ; and fome of them have 
declared they would not pay the malt-duty, even if the farmer would 
give them the barley of crop 1802 for nothing. 

How rents are to be paid under thefe circumftances, is a problem not 
ealily folved. ‘Thofe who are about to renew leafes, ought, in making 
offers, ferioufly to refleét upon thefe things, if they with to avoid ruin ; 
and it is no lefs the bufinefs of the landholder and legiflator to invefti- 
gate the caufes of, and endeavour to remove an evil, which threatens 
to affect the value of landed property materially. Inferior grain can- 
not be ufed in a profitable way, except in diftillation ; but high duties 
effectually prevent diftillers from purchafing it, and give a decided pre- 
ference to grain of fuperior quality. 

Oat meal continues reafonable in price, never above 20s., nor under 
16s. per boll of eight ftone, and the markets are well fupplied. Po- 
tatoes were an unproductive crop, and are now felling at gs. to 10s. 
per boll, The demand for wheat is dull, and prices about 23s. per 
boll. 

Owing to the failure of turnips, the number of fat cattle is not great, 
which has kept up the price of beef. For lean cattle there is little 
demand, and prices continue falling. Grazing in this county turned 
out a bad concern lait year; many of the graziers having loft one third, 
others one half, and fome even the whole of their rent, thofe of the 
lait clafs having fold as cheap as they bought : therefore it is fuppofed 
that grafs rents mut fall this year confiderably. 

The wages of workmen and tradefmen, and the price of wood, iron, 
and every other article ufed upon a farm, are advanced beyond pre- 
cedent. Thefe, with the want of a market for farm produce, are cer- 
tainly not calculated to advance improvement ; but muft in the end de- 
prefs the tenantry, and leffen the rent-rolls of proprietors.— Fan. 23. 


Eaft-Lothian Quarterly Report. 


Tue months of December and January furnifhed variable weather, 
which of courfe impeded field-work confiderably, and even leffened the 
value of fuch operations as were executed. It is a comfortable circum- 
{tance that an increafed quantity of wheat was put into the ground in 
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the moft favourable manner ; for, in the prefent view of rural matters, 
little dependence can be placed upen a fpring fowing of that grain. 
Indeed, the portion of turnip land already ridged up_ is ineonfiderable, 
the rains through the month having reftri&ted ploughing to the grafs 
lands; but many of thefe, unlefs favoured by frofl, have been turned 
ever in a flate which by no means will forward the harrowing procefs, 
er prove beneficial to the fucceeding crop. 

Whether the wetnefs of the weather has occafiored 'thrafhing to be 
more attended to than ufual, or whether that operation has been haften- 
ed by other circumftances, cannot be pofitively afcertained 5 but it is 
certain, that a greater quantity of grain has lately been prefented for fale, 
than the demand of the market required. This, as muft always happen, 
has occafioned a confiderable reduction of prices, though hitherto ftill 
not in the degree that has occurred in feveral other diitri&s. Barley 
and oats have felt the chief depreflion; the former grain is generally 
of good quality ; but few of the latter, early kinds excepted, are above 
mediocrity. Potato oats have chiefly been purchafed by the millers, 
while the Angus and Blainfleys have gone for horfe feed. The fupe- 
riority of the potato oats, even on middling foils, is evident this year ; 
though ftill this does not eftablith that they are really better calculated 
for every kind of foil than the old varieties. Owing to early growth, 
an efcape was made from the ravages of the caterpillar, which accounts 
in fome meafure for their great fuperiority this feafon. 

Very little alteration has as yet taken place in the value of cattle 
and fheep; and it may be remarked, that prices in the dead market 
have rarely this winter been in unifon with thofe in the /ving. The 
ftock at this time on hand is much below that of former years ; though 
there is no want of inferior mutton, which is fold nomina/ly at a low 
price, but, in point of confumption, is in reality higheft to the pur- 
chafer. If other diftri@s are not better flocked than. Eaft-Lothian, 
it requires no proof that a fcarcity mutt erelong be felt. Sheep will 
probably continue longeft to be plentiful ; but cattle of good quality, 
according to every appearance, will feon be much in demand. 

The value of labour, efpecially that of mafons and carpenters, has 
of late prodigioufly increafed in this dilri€t. Building per rood, which 
not long ago was only 208., and in 1802, 33s., got up, laft fummer, 
to 45s. ; and wages, per day, were from 3. 6d. to qs., nay, even 5s. has 
been paid in fome cafes for good mafons. This rife was chiefly occa- 
fioned ‘by the ere€tion of barracks at Haddington and Dunbar, where 
a gocd deal of money was freely circulated. It is plain, that no funds are 
in the farmer’s hand for carrying forward new works upon fuch extra- 
vagant terms $ confequently, a reduction is much to be wifhed for, o- 
therwife the building of farm-oflices and ftone walls muft in a great 
meafure be either negleéted or fuperficially executed. It is thought 
the evil will cure itfeli ; a difpofition to work on lower terms having 
already appeared. 

Coals, which in this climate may be ranked among the neceflaries 6f 
fife, have been uncommonly fearce this winter, and only to be got at 
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fome of the hills, by waiting one or two days till they were turned 
out. Whether the fyftem adopted at the collieries is defective, or 
whether the colliers, as a body, can be regulated like other people, 
is difficult to determine ; but the evil to the country at large, and e- 
{pecially to the tenantry, by thus detaining men and horfes fo long, is 
abundantly notorious, and the caufe merits an inveftigation. Perhaps 
the evil may be tracetl to the aét of Parliament which emancipated the 
colliers—an a& well intended by its fupporters, but, like many other 
philanthropical plans, neither calculated to increafe individual happinefs 
nor public profperity. 

It is much to be wifhed that Government, in the formation of tax- 
bills, would employ people qualified to exprefs their meaning in a plain 
manner, and that previous inquiries were always made at profeffional 
people, before fuch bills were paffed, whether their execution was a 
practicable meafure. This obferyation occurs from contemplating the 
difficulties attendant upon the income or property act of laft feffion, the 
numerous claufes of which few people pretend to underftand ; though 
afluredly it was not an impoffible tafk to regulate a five per cent. exaction 
with clearnefs and precifion. In fa&t, the trouble and uneafinefs given ta 
individuals, is in many inftances of greater importance to them than even 
the amount of their tax. T'ake an inftance—If a farm has been fet for 
more than feven years, the occupier is called upon to make a return of 
its prefent value, and if he makes a falfe return, i. e. undervalues the 
land, he is liable to double duty. Now, as it rarely happens that two 
people agree refpecting the precife value of land, a tenant may thus be 
made liable, becaufe he holds an opinion different from: others refpeé- 
ing the premifes in his occupation. Another inftance may be given as 
a proof of the degree of wifdom poffefled by the framers of the bill. 
Tenants of houfes are required to make returns of their refpective rents, 
and to pay both their own and the proprietor’s tax, Now it happens 
that the occupiers of more than one half of the houfes in the kingdom 
will not he hable to the tax ; confequently, while nothing is to be 
from them as tenants, the very trouble of affeffing and colleéting the 
proprietors tax (in many inftances the tax will not amount to a couple 
of thillings) will exceed the worth of the money fo colleéted, independ- 
ent of the trouble given to the private individuals concerned. It is be- 
lieved that a feufe of thefe things has induced the tax-office, in fome 
cafes, to allow returns from proprietors ; and certainly they acted wifely 
in giving fuch permiffion ; but it is a poor compliment to the accuracy 
of the bill, that a neceflity arifes for executing it in a way dire&ly con- 
trary to the forms and regulations prefcribed, and im the face of nume- 
rous penalties. In a word, if a finé or penalty is due from any per- 
fon, it is from the author of a bill which, in one way or other, bids de- 
fiance to the colle&ted fenfe of the Britith nation, and is little better 
than a fedled book to the great body of the people upon whom it is 
Meant to operate. 

For the information of farmers in Scotland, it may ‘be ftated, that 
their profits or gains, by the 194th claufe of the hill, are to be rated 
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at one half of the annual rent ; therefore, according to our view of the 
fubject, none are liable to the minimum tax. who pay below 1201. per 
annum; nor to the maximum tax, unlefs their rent exceeds 3001. It 
appears alfo, from the third paragraph of {chedule B, that one eighth 
ais to be deduéted from the afcertained rent, which, to be fure, will af- 


ford great relief to many tenants, particularly thofe of {mall farms. — 
‘Fan. 28. 


’ 


ENGLAND. 


Letter from George Bofwell Ef. dated Piddletown, Dorfetfire, 
Fanuary 6. 1804. ’ 


‘ The continued feries of dry weather through both the fummer and 
autumn, fuch as we never experienced before, occafioned the hay crops 
to be very light, with fcarcely any aftermath, ‘The watered meadows 
fuffered almoft as much as the dry meadows ; for the fprings were fo 
very low, that we could not flood them. The fale of theep and lambs, 
in the autumn, was exceeding dull, and the prices much depreciated ; 
‘the former as much as.12s. per head, and the latter 6s. or more: both 
mended at the latter end of Odtober, and {till more fo in November. 
,The turnip crop was, for the fame reafon (the long drought), a very 
partial one ; not equal to half a general one. I had determined to make 
a comparative trial of the weight of a given quantity, not lefs than four 
fquare perches of drilled turnips againft the like quantity of broad- 
caft ; but the weather has been fo long wet, that I almoft defpair of 
making it this feafon: If I can get a E., dry days before the froft fet 
in, I will yet do it. 

* No one here fows drilled turnips in wide rows, 27 or 30 inches, 
except myfelf, and I am indebted to Mr Culley for the firft hint. 

‘ The wheat crop was comparatively good, the grain decent, the 
produce not abundant ; in many places a good deal of {mut was found ; 
but I am, and have been, for thefe twenty years paft, free from it. 
‘The barley crop was, pretty abundant in quantity, grain {mall and ra- 
ther light, but it works remarkably well in the malt-heufe. Oats were a 
tolerable crop, though rather long-tailed and thin-bodied, the potato oats 
excepted, which are good in quality, and yield a very decent produce. 
‘They were introduced from the north about two years fince ; and, if 
fown on good land, will continue to be in repute, though there are large 
quantities of black oats fown in this and the conterminous county. I 

not think any of the corn crops are fo bulky as they were the year 





















before. 
‘ Fat beafts, or rather what ought to be fat, not plentiful, and are 
felling to the butchers at the time they would pay the mot 


rad keeping ; but people are afraid the food will not out the fea- 
on. 
s Sheep 
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‘ Sheep on the rich lands would get on apace; but the continual 
fain is againft them, efpecially here, where fcarcely any turnips afe 
carted off, but confumed on the land they grew on. The early ewes 
are now in fall feafon of yeaning, and confiderable quantities of lambs 
are dropping é¢very day. One farmer in the neighbourhood has ‘had 
more than 600 already. Nome are houfed here, as we never feed any 
houfe lamb in this county. The turnips are almoft all eaten by theep, 
very few by beafts, none by ftore cattle. Sheep and lambs entirely en- 
gage the farmer’s attention—every thing gives way to the fheep fyftem. 
Thofe who cart off a part of the turnips (the number is very few), 
carry them upon green land ; but the almoft univerfal practice is to eat 
the turnips on the land they grow on, by giving them fmall quantities 
at a time by means of hurdles; which are removed daily, that the fheep 
may always have a certain quantity frefh. At night the theep are 
enclofed in a pen or fold, allowmg about a yard fquare of ground to 
each ; ‘and this fold is removed every day to a freth {pot regularly over 
the field: Strange infatuation! you will fay. Of your mode of feed- 
ing, it is faid here, What! let the flieep lye fcattered all over the 
field !—Strange infatuation indeed! Perhaps thofe who have atten- 
tively obferved both methods, will think both right. ‘This I will ven- 
ture to fay: You, if here, would foon do as they do here. But I 
will not fay, We, if there, would do as you. ‘Therefore the preju- 
dices here are the ftrongeft, and moft to be condemned. 

‘ Swine are become numerous, confequently cheap. The reafon is 
obvious; Of all the various fpecies of farniing ftock this is the fooneft 
replenifhed, and comes the quickeft to market ; the fall in price is there. 
fore great ; and as corm is finking in price, pigs will be fattened in 
confiderable quantities, and affift m reducing the price of butcher 
meat. 

‘ The ftate of the weather may be given in few words. The drought 
continued till the beginning of November ; from thence to the middle 
of December, the weather was wet, but not attended with heavy rains ; 
from thence to the end of the year, very tempeftuous, with abundance 
of rain, Many people waited for the rain before they began to fow 
their wheat ; but, after a fortnight, the land got fo wet, and the horfes 
funk fo deep in the fallow, that they were obliged to defer finifhing till 
the {pring—a practice feldom ufed here. 

‘ How is it, in a climate evidently warmer, we cannot fow whieat in 
the {pring with fuccefs, when, in the north, it is not unfrequent to fow 
a great deal? Our markets, at Chriftmas, were, Beef (not fat) from 
6d. to 7d. per lib, fink offal; Mutton 7d. ; Veal begins to come into 
market (good) from 8d, to 9d.; Pork in great plenty from 8s. to gs. 
per fcore (2 lib.) ; Butter 15d. per lib. of 18 oz. bevety thing elfe 
only 16 92.) ; good Cheefe 80s. per cwt.—but little of this in Dorfet- 
thire ; Cheefe made after butter at 40s. per cwt.—of this fort large 
quantities are made through the fummer. Wheat from 6s. to 6s. 6d., 
and the very beft 7s. per bufhel, Winchefter—all forts of grain are 
fold by this medfure; Barley (our ftaple grain) finks fait—it was 
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35s. 248. 238. and now will fcarcely bring 21s. per quarter; Oats, 
dear, 26s. to 28s. per quarter; Winter Tares, about 7s. per buthel ; 
Summer Tares and Peas will foon find a market-—I mean about Can- 
dlemas ; Hay, owing to the mildnefs of the feafon, will not fell for 
more than 4]. per ton; Turnips are feldom fold here—the growers 
confume them with their own ftock, fheep and lambs, except a few 
who take in hogs, i. ce. lambs after they are fhorn (which is always 
in the firft fummer), from Michaelmas to Ladyday to keep, at from 


6s. to 8s, per head. Thefe are kept on turnips (if the farmer grow 


any), grafs, clover, and hay : thus a deficiency of turnips is remedied. 
It is very rare indeed that any are fold by the acre. Very few people 
would give 31. per acre for good turnips ; and I do not know a perion 
who would give sl. per acre, even to fave their fheep from flarving. 
They are all fown broad-caft, hoed decently, and even fome twice 
hoed. The high price of labour is much againft us when let by the acre ; 
and when the work is done by the day, they are very remifs in their 


-hours, as well as labour. Our laws are good, but we are very relax 


in enforcing them. 
‘ The young cattle; particularly where there were watered meadows, 


_remained out, &c. till almoft Chriftmas, with very little ftraw, and fome 


without any. They are now living in the yards upon ftraw on/y. Thofe 
cows that have calved, or are near calving, have ‘a little hay given to 
them, but no turnips. We certainly are net «economical in the manage- 
ment of turnips, or, which I believe is the cafe, our breed of theep 
confume more food than yours. We reckon 100 hogs (lambs ~yeaned 
the {pring before) will confume ten acres of turnips, with not a little 
hay, and the run of a certain quantity of grafs land and clovers to draw 
back upon, between Michaelmas-and Ladyday. 

‘ The young clovers appeared in the autumn very thin; they now 
are much mended ; and, if not injured by the froft in the winter, will 
be a faving crop. The watered meadows now look delightfully ; a 
beautiful deep verdure appears, where, a few weeks fince, fcarce a blade 
of grafs could be feen ; and, if the winter continue mild, they will be 
teady to receive the ewes and lambs by the middle of February, ‘and, 
by the ead of March, the flock fheep ;—all then are drove to the fold 
upon the fallows intended for barley every night, the fold ‘meved every 
day ;—500 fheep wiil thus manure an acre ¢Englifh) in about a’ week, 
{uperior, for:one feafon, to.any kind of manure whatever; and the fheep 
are the~healthier for it. Thofe farms, which keep only wether flocks, 
fold all the year through. The watered meadows fupport ‘the fheep 
till the 1ft or 2d week in May, and afterwards yield from % to 2 tons of 
hay by the beginning and middle of July. The ftubbles are’ nearly all 
fallowed, and ‘will, when the weather permits, be dreffed down for a 
fecond ploughing. “Turnips begin to fhoot out freth ; they will, if not 
checked by the froft, be much too forward, and not continue ufeful fo 
long ay ufual,’” 

Letter 
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Letter from a Farmer in Wales, Fan. 15. 


¢ The winter here fet in early, and in November, we experienced 
about ten days fevere froft ; we then had every reafon to dread a long 
and hard winter, and began foddering our cattle three weeks fooner 
than in ordinary years; and, although we had reafon to think, after 
harveft, that there would be abundance of good winter provifion for 
our ftock, we now fee, that if we have an untoward fpring, many will 
be fhort. The weather, of late, has been open and mild, with heavy 
rains and great floods. Wheat in the ground has a good appearance, 
but ploughing feems to be behind in moft places, the land being too 
wet. The fheep, as far as 1 have feen, look poor and unhealthy ; and 
where they have begun to drop their lambs, the ewes are thought 
to have little milk, and the lambs weak. Our markets for corn are 
fully fupplied, and prices on the drop. Wheat and barley have not 
varied much of late ; but oats have lowered 5s. ger quarter within this 
laft fortnight ; the belt oats, yefterday, were not worth more than 19. 
the quarter.. Butcher meat, viz. beef, mutton, and veal, has advanced 
fince Chriftmas, and it is thought will foen be as dear as ever ; good 
Beef or Mutton, is now at 8d. per lib. ; Pig meat cheap ; Bacon whole, 
viz. head, feet, &c.-at- 5d. and sid. per pound, fome of the largeft 
fize at 44d. Owing to the low price of barley, and the vaft number 
of ftore pigs on hand, there is more pig meat at market than ever be- 
fore remembered, which has been a lucky cireumftance for the lower 
clats, as butter and cheefe are at very high prices ; frefh butter is 1s, 4d., 
and good cheefe tod, aod urd. per lib. At St Nicolas Fair, the 17th 
of December, oxen (contrary to expectation) fold well, and 1 believe few 
or none returned home, and cattle of every defcription were dearer, 
Sheep ftill keep dull, and will do fo, till we have a demand from the 
eaft: we like to fee them.go eaftward in great droves. Mutton has been 
in great plenty at market for fome months pait, and would have cere 
tainly been at a very low price, had it not been for the high wages 
given to tradefmen and labourers, which enables them to live on the 
beft of every thing ; and very few of the labouring men here, ever 
think of laying up a fhilling for a rainy day, but one and all truft to 
the parith for that. 

* 1 mentioned in,a former letter the enclofing of Cardiff heath ; but 
as the bufinefs was only then in its infancy, | declined faying much on 
the different. modes. of proceeding, till 1 faw the crops produced. In 
the year 180f,.an aét of Parliament paffed for dividing and enclofing 
this common, containing from eleven to twelve hundred acres, lying to 
the north of the town of Cardiff, and about a mile diftant therefrom, 
This wafte originally was the property of the burgh of Cardiff; but, 
by negligently fuffering every ove to graze it, they loft this right in 
a great meafure, and it became free to all the country. It was once 
ef much greater extent ; but being no one’s property, it was feized on 
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by all. When apoor man cold fcrape together enough to build a 
cot, there he fat down ; and, by enclofing a frefh piece of garden every 
year, many have come to farms of confiderable extent. It was be- 
come a plantation of cottagers, whofe dependence for a living, was 
on keeping two or three fmall horfes to carry coal or iron, and they 
were fo numerous, that they ftarved each other. About twenty-four 
years ago, the neighbouring gentlemen put a ftop to their further in- 
creafe, by drawing down all new encroachments; and, two-years back, 
in confequence of the act of Parliament already mentioned, a certain 
proportion was fold to pay for furveying, making new roads; &c. &c.”; 
another part, to the amount of near 300 acres, was allotted to the town 
of Cardiff, with liberty to improve or fell; a third portion was for 
the lord of the manor; and what remained, was divided amongft the 
Briakers, or thofe whofe eftates joined the commons, in proportion 
to the extent of their eftates. The portion fold, was divided into {mall 
lots, which brought, fome ten, and fome as high as eighteen pounds 
the acre. Every obftacle being thus removed, about the beginning of 
January 1802, they began to enclofe with ditch and hedge ; and by the 
middle of May, the whole was enclofed, except that part fet afide for 
the town of Cardiff, and about fifty acres allotted to a gentleman, whofe 
tenant claimed the privilege during his leafe, he having rented his farm 
with a right of common. As it fell to many hands, the enclofures vary 
much in fize; from half an acre to forty acres. The foil, though of two 
different kinds, does not vary a great deal, being principally of a hard gra- 
vel at bottom, with a depth of a foot or more of black light earth, cov- 
ered with {mall furze (or whins) on the furface where dry ; the reft of a 
boggy nature, with a hard tharp gravel at bottom; and the furface, a black 
light peat earth, through the middle of which they made a main drain 
of nine feet wide, and fix feet deep, which drain was done by the com- 
miffioners, and has-carried off the water effectually. There have been 
various methods of improving praétifed; and. in {pring and fummer 
1802, they pufhed forward with great {pirit , feveral fields were, that 
year, ploughed and fown with oats ; others dug with fpades and plant- 
ed with potatoes; others fown with turnips, and one field of eight acres 
pared with the Breft plough and burnt, baving a light liming given it. 
‘The turnips were a fair crop where lime was applied, but where ne- 
gle&ted, they failed entirely. Potatoes, in mott inttances, proved good, 
and the oats but poor. During that fummer, paring and burning were 
carried on with great faccefs, the year proving favourable ; and~ by the 


“middle of O&ober, there wafabove roo acres fown ‘with whéat ; and 


in‘the fpring, many fields of oats and barley, as alfo of potatoes and 
turnips. Wherever lime was given, the wheat was good, and the great- 


‘€F quantity of Time, the greater crop of wheat ; where no lime was 


ver, the wheat failed in every inftance ; one field of feven acres, fal- 


“Jowed without paring and burning, and well limed, proved'a fine crop ; 
‘gtiother piece of fix acres, fappofed the beft on the heath, fallowed the 
tabi as the feven-acre piece, but not limed, proved not ‘half a crop ; 
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three fields adjoining, fappofed good land, pared and burnt and fown in 
good feafon, but without lime, alfo failed; feven acres of oats, managed the 
fame way, turned out a fair crop; the barley failed in everyinftance; eight 
acres of oateafter turnips, which had a light liming, yielded a very great 
crop. The turnips this year are thin but healthy, and of good tize, 
There is a great deal of wheat fown, all of which, I believe, had a 
good liming, but fome of the land was only fallowed without burning the 
furface. The whole looks healthy at prefent ; but it did the fame laf 
year at this time; and where it failed, it went off in April. Our farm- 
ers, at prefent, feem at a fland; the high price of labour, and the low 
yate of farm produce, have damped all improvements here in that way ; 
bot the increafe of iron furnaces and collieries, both in this county and 
Monmouth, goes on to a great-extent ; and numbers of men are regu- 
larly employed at high wages ; which, together with the conftant drain 
for the army and navy, with the number of volunteers raifed and often 
called out, muft caufe farm labour to be much neglected. 

* The current ‘price for labourers is 28, per day, and near a great town 
28. 6d..; mafons and carpenters 2s. 6d. and 38., but more about towns, 
and at the iron:and coal-works, or the. new rail-roads, &e. &c. where 
they work moftly by the piece. Labourers expect to earn from 20s. to 
248. per week. Gentlemen here, at leaft many of them, make a point- 
ed rule, and fay, we will not give more to our labourers than 83. and 
and 9s. per week ; and they get old men, or fome that no others will 
employ, for that money ; but a farmer muft have able hands, that can 
do his work, and muft of courfe pay for them. I have always fuppof- 
ed, for thefe fome years pait, that the price of labour was higher with 
us than in any other part diftant from London. In July 1802, [ was 
obliged to attend at Hereford affizes, and being detained there fome 
days, with feveral other farmers, our {pare time was employed in going 
round the country to fee and hear if any thing new was:to be learned, 
and in converfing with farmers and labourers. We found the rate of 
labour in that part 6s. and 7s. per week, when we were giving tos, Ino 
the weft of Wales, labour is lower than with us, and numbers of young 
men from Caermarthen and Pembrokefhires come here for work. ’ 

Lincolnfoire Quarterly Report. 

Leay cattle have a dull fale, and prices are rather lower than former- 
ly. Beef in retail fells from 6d. to 7d. per lib., and mutton from 7d. 
to 8d. The wool of this county, which is of the long, or combing 
fort, brings at market from 12d. to 134d. per lib. ; and hay, which 
with us is an abundant article, will not fetch more than 38. 6d. and 4s. 
per.8 ftone, or 112 lib. 

Our corn markets are well fupplied ; and, as laft feafon was uncom- 
monly favourable for the fenny diftriéts of this county, the general qua- 
lities are fuperior, to thofe of our common produce. Wheat fells from 
48s. to Gos. ; barley, 208 to 248. ; rye, 288, to 315, ; oats, 17% to 
208, 5 beans and peas, 328 to 358, all per quarter of 8 Wincheiter bu- 
fhels. Potatoes from 4d. to 6d. pet F peck, 
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Owing to the improvements carrying on in the fens, and the number 
of men employed in the army and volunteer. corps, a. {carcity of hands 
has. been lately experienced, and the value. of labour has of courfe in- 
creafed. Farm labourers receive 2s, per day in winter, 38. and 3s. 6d, 
in fummer, Carpenters 3s. to 4s. ; apprentices 23. to 38 Mafons 33, 
6d. ; all without board. Fan. 16. 


Effex Quarterly Report. 


Since laft report, the wheat has affumed a fine appearance ; but many 
people, -it is to be feared, have fallen into the error of fowing too thick 
in this favourable feafoa, In the avtumn of 1802, wheat was generally 
fown very late, and in many inftances an extra quantity of feed was 
not allowed—without reflecting that late fown wheat has not that op- 
portunity of fudbing enjoyed by that depofited earlier. Inthe -year 
1803, where this was not attended, to, the crop, in many initances, 
efpecially upon poor lands, having proved! thin and deficient, more feed 
was given than requifite in fuch,a genial and temperate feafon. Perhaps 
they will find the effects of it in harvett ; for we always obferve early fowa 
wheat, when too thick in the firft part of the year, turn out very thin 
and weak when ready for the fickle. Tares look remarkably well, and 
promife an abundance ; perhaps owing to the opportunity there was of 
fowing them early.;. for it is a maxim with moft good farmers to put them 
into the ground immediately after harveit, if poffible... Some keep a 
plough at work during harvell, to prepare the land fufficiently early for 
their reception.. Clovers look well and luxuriant. The millers.no long- 
er complain of a deficiency of water, having received a moft copious 
fupply within thefe laft two months. There has not been fo much at a 
time for three years paft, though field labour has been confiderably re- 
tarded thereby. A few fences and ditches ate occafionally made, but 
the chief employ for hufbandmen at prefent is thrathingy.. A dry froft 
is much wanted for various purpofes of agriculture,. particularly for the 
¢flential operation of carrying manure upon the lands. The prices of 
wheat with us are very different, the qualities being more variable. than 
ufual, owing to the blights and mildews of laft fummer. 

Where work is done by the day, 103. per week is the general rate, 
unlefs clofe to the metropolis, where it is higher. Upon large farms, 
it isin fome places the cuftom to board two men and a cow-hoy. The 
bead man has from 8 to 12 guineas, the wnder man from 5 to 7 guineas, 
anda boy from 2 te 4 guincas. Many barracks have lately been erect. 
ed in the county, which makes the wages of carpepters and bricklayers 
vety high ; ‘not lefs than from 38.-to 68, aday is given by the builders ; 
but, independent of them, carpenters charge 18s. pet \weels, bricklayers 
178. Mafons will earn from 4s. to 5s. per day. ‘Poor-¥ates, for this 
Jat quarter, jn the parith of Bockisiz, are'6s. 6d. per poutid’ of valua- 
tion. The mills and machines, which fince the Jatt war have Been. in- 
troduced -by tle manufacturers into. this diftrict from Yorkthire, and 
which were tfed chiefly in the manufaéturing of baize, are now anger: 
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ed in making blankets for Government, fo that there are ftill half the 
former quantity of poor earning an honeft livelihood, which may be 
confidered as a.happy circumftance to that parifh. In the Jaf war no 
manufaCtory was carried on, and the rates were 48s. in the pound. 

It is the intention of this county to make an application to Parlia- 
ment, in confequence of the prefent malt-duty ; and the two neighbour- 
ing counties of Norfolk and Suffolk mean to ufe fimilar meafures for 
procuring relief. Fan. 16. 


Yorkfoire Quarterly Report. 


On a comparifon of the prefent period with the correfponding one of 
lat year, we’find a ftrongly marked reverfe, in regard to the prices of 
produce, and confequent encouragement to rural exertions, They were 
then at a fair ratio between the producer and confumer ; they are now 
fo low as to be rather difcouraging to the grower: but as the caufe may 
be deemed, in fome degree, temporary and occalional, as produced by 
the peculiar fituation of public affairs, thefe circumttances of difcour- 
agement may perhaps be the lefs infifted on at prefent. 

Many of the wheat flacks yield under the flail much lefs than was 
expected—the mildew, &c. having been more injurious in many parts 
than the general report before and during the harveft feemed to allow, 
Barley and oats are good in quality, and about a fair average in point 
of produét: not fo beans, which are deficient in. quantity. 

A confiderable extent of our arable furface is under wheats, which 
were well fown ; and fhough the weather has been of late unufually va- 
riable, with fevere frofts, much fnow, and heavy and continued falls 
of rain, they do not appear much worfe than ufual; yet thofe on wet, 
poor foils, wanting manure, feem on the wane, from the prefent excefs 
of moifture. 

The turnip crops were recruited,"in fome degree, by the latter au- 
tumnal rains; infomuch that many of them bear the feeding of flock 
much longer than could have been expeéted. They have been fold to 
flock-matters, at very high prices—from 4 to 7 guineas per ftatute 
acre, to be eaten on the ground by theep; but, except on very dry 
layers, the fheep do not thrive on them during the prefent extremely 
wet weather. Potatoes are not very plentiful, but good im quality ; the 
price abeut 38. per bufhel. Hay is now felling at from 4 to.7 guineas 

er ton. 

; Clovers and other graffes have planted thin, though much better than 
the exceflive drought of the fummer afforded any profpe& of. Fat and 
lean cattle, and fheep, are at prefent rather higher in price than they have 
been of late. Good horfes of all forts are dear. Beef, mutton, and 
veal 74. per lib) Butter 1s: 6d. Beft wheat 7s. Barley 3s. 6d. Oats 
2s. 6d. Beans 5s. per bufhel. Rape and flax feed are articles of va- 
lue, about 451. per laft, and deemed rifing. 

The wages of mafons and carpenters are about 2s. 6d. to 35. per day. 
Thole of farming labourers from 1s. 6d. to 2s, 6d. Poflibly thefe may 
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be differently appreciated in the fpring than they are during the prefent 
dull feafon of the year; efpecially if the Chief Conful fhould fucceed 
in cutting out fome other work for the country. Fan. 18. 


Norfolk Quarterly Report. 


Ir, a8 a very intelligent writer * has lately afferted, * equality be: 
tween the population of a country and the means of fubfiftence furnith- 
ed by its territory, is a law of nature ;’ and if, as I believe is afcertained 
by a late pretty accurate inquiry, the population ‘of this kingdom has 
within a few years confiderably increafed, it follows as a legitimate de- 
dution from thefe premifes, either that we muft prepare to meet this 
increafed call for occupation and fubfiftence with increafed refources of 
émployment, and more particularly with an augmentation of the ftaff 
of life—for none can work, who cannot eat ; or that this augmented 
population, which nations fo much pride themfelves upon, ‘and con- 
fider as one of the prime nerves of the ftate, will prove any thing ra- 
ther than a bleffing ; for it muft eventually bring down upon the people 
at large (in all countries where a material difproportion exifts on the 
fide of population), famine, and all its attendant horrors. 

Every government, therefore, ought to exert all its energies to en- 
courage and augment the produce of hufbandry ; and every private in- 
dividual, who engages in this laudable attempt, is a true friend to his 
country, and perhaps, even in the humble office of a reporter, may con- 
tribute his mite to the public welfare. Impreffed with this idea, [ 
again take up my pen to give you fome few obfervations, (the feafon 
faggefts but few), on the prefent agricultural appearances and occurren- 
ces in the weftern part of the county of Norfolk, a portion of the king- 
dom which has been declared, long fince, by Royal authority (Charles 
II.) ufelefs for every good purpofe, except to furnifh materials for re- 
pairing the ‘roads throughout the reft of his Majefty’s dominions. But, 
by the by, furely this * mutton-cating king,’ as the facetious Rocheftet 
is faid to have denominated him, never tafted Norfolk mutton, or he 
would have appreciated, more juftly, the value of a county which pro- 
duced even then fo exquifite a repaft; and now, not only plentifully 
fupplies its increafed population, but every year {pares a confiderable 
furplus for its lefs-favoured neighbours. 

Sowing of wheat commenced early. The feed quickly vegetat- 
ed, and, encouraged by an open quarter, and a fucceffion of warm 
fhiowers, now covers the ground with a full ftock of luxuriant plants. 
‘The rains have lately fallen heavy, and almoft inceffantly ; but though 
thefe are frequently produétive of much mifchief on ftrong foils, they 
feldom are fo copious at this feafon as to occafion any material injury to 
the light, fandy, and gravelly fields of Norfolk. I coofef’, however, I 
do not With to fee my wheat, on thefe foils, affume too éarly an appear- 
ance 
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ance of luxuriance ; it impoverifhes the foil, brings on premature debi- 
lity, and fo completely exhaufts the plant before the fiery day of. trial 
(fummer) arrives, that it generally produces a feeble ftem, bearing a 
fhort, upright, and badly filled ear. It prefents (as 1 farm, I love to 
moralize) no unapt emblem of a young, improvident fpendthrift, who 
wattes that fubftance and thofe powers in the prime, which ought to 
be carefully referved for the {upport and folace of the autumn of life. 
I love to fee my wheat gather and thicken in the fpring, employing, if 
1 may be allowed to purfue the allufion, the refources which are to 
novrifh and fupport it, with prudent economy; not diflipating in a 
few months, what ought to be wifely hufbanded for many. Hence the 
flem generally grows vigorous and healthy; and the long ear, bending 
with its presious weight, gives promife, which it feldom difappoints, of 
a plenteous produce of heavy grain. There is another misfortune fre- 
quently attending this premature luxuriance. It is an old praverb, 
* An ill weed grows with {peed ;’—in this inftance truly verified. The 
molt mifchievous weedy enemy to wheat, on thefe light foils is, in the 
provincial diale& of the country, called ‘ red weed,’ the wild poppy. 
This * grows with its growth, and ftrengthens with its ftrength ;’ and, 
from an early and rapid progrefs, bidding defiance to any future feverity 
of weather, frequently acquires, and maintains fuch an afcendancy, as 
completely to choke and ruin the crop. And the misfortune is, that it 
is almoft impoffible to deftroy, or even to check this pernicious weed ; 
for tillage, by increafing pulverization, liberates. from the clod thefe di- 
minutive feeds with which the land has been impregnated for centuries, 
and thus only increafes the evil, Winter tares are equally luxuriant as 
the wheat ; but bere the fame objections do not apply. ‘Tres are prin- 
cipally defigned to furnith green food in the early part of the fummer ; 
are cut before the weeds (many of which are eaten with equal avidity by 
the cattle) begin to fhed their feed, and therefore their prefent appear- 
ance is matter of exultation.—Artificial graffes have alfo produced a full 
plant, healthy and forward. ‘o 

The turnip crop is certainly, and more efpecially upon the ftrong wheat 
foils, extremely defective, and the price in the early part of the winter 
was high; but the mild and open quarter which fucceeded the harvelt, 
has enabled the fheep mafter to make a longer referve of them than 
ufual; the demand bas, at prefent, confiderably decreafed, .and the 
price is confequently reduced ; though, in many inftances, they are al- 
ready beginning to decay, and a change of weather may again bring 
them into demand. The value of corn certainly continues much too 
low to allow the farmer an equitable profit. Barley of the lat harvet 
is a produétive crop; but of the wheat I entertain a very different opinions 
I know many inftances where the produce per acre has not exceeded, 
fome, where it has not reached one quarter and a half, and where the 
weight has not been more than 49 lib. per bufhel Winchefter. I do 
not think I average the common crop too high, when I ftate it at two 


queeters and a half peracre, and the weight at 59 lib. pér bufhel. 
Calculate 
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Calculate the deficiency of flour from every acre of wheat, and, as the 
calamity is not confined to one, but extends itfelf over many ufually pro- 
duétive diftri€ts, it muft prove a matter of furprize, that the price of 
wheat has hitherto continued fo lowg and is ftill, in the language of 
Mark-Lane, * looking downwards. ’ 

The profits on arable and grazing lands, this year, will admit of no 
comparifon ; the grazier has been the only favoured agriculturift. His 
profits muft have been confiderable ; for though he certainly bought 
dear, he fold out of all proportion dearer. —— Fan. 18. 


Northumberland Quarterly Report. 


Tue latter part of the year 1803 was remarkable for the froft fetting 
in fo early as the middle of November, and continuing till the 11th 
curt., with the exception of a few days in the latter end of November, 
and beginning and end of December, The {now was never in great 
abundance ; the greateft quantities fell on the sth and 6th December and 
the 7th January, but did not exceed 18 inches in depth on the plains 
or low grounds, Since the froft ceafed, the weather has been mild and 
frefh ; the grafs grounds were feldom feen with a more verdant appear- 
ance, and the wheats are looking remarkably well, 

From the above circumftances, the ploughing is not fo forward as it 
ought to have been, and many clover leas and other grounds that were 
intended to be opened before Chriftmas, are only now in hand, 

The markets for fat ftock have varied little through the winter ; the 
prefent prices are, for beef, from 7s. to 78. 6d. per ftone (of 14 lib.) fink, 
and for mutton from 7d. to 74d, per lib, fink. Qur corn markets are 
very dull; wheat from gs. 6d. to 6s, per bufhel; barley 28. 2d. to 2s, 
6d. ; oats 28. 2d. to 28. 8d.; peafe 3s. 6d. to 4s. 

The price of barley being lefs than the price of oats, has induced 
many farmers’ to feed their Porfes with the former, and fell the latter ; 
as oats may be turned into money, but barley cannot be vended in this 
diftri& at almoft any price, Is this owing to a fuperabundant crop in 
other diftriéts ? (which is not the cafe here ;) or to the additional duty 
on malt ? which tempts the confumers of that article to fubftitute lefs 
expenfive, but probably more dangerous fubftances in its room. ~What- 
ever may be the caufe, the confequence muft be,-that the farmer will 
grow lefs of this grain, as he cannot afford to raife it at fuch reduced 
prices, confidering the advanced rent of lands, additional taxes, and the 
great advance of labourers wages, which, in general, are one third more, 
and in fome places double, what they were ten years ago, 

Where artificers are to be employed, their wages are ¢yen more 
than doubled. Carpenters and mafons, who ufed to work for nine 
fhillings a-week, advanced, about four years fince, to fifteen, and lait 
year to ¢wenty-one fbillings per week. Such high wages may be afforded 
by manufacturers, who are making thirty or forty per cent. of their capi- 
‘tal, or by undertakers of jobs; but cannot be paid by a farmer, “te 
ta : 
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fells barley at 28, 2d. per buthel, and is fcarcely making common ins 
tereft of the money he has employed.— Fun. 21. 


Letter from London, Fan. 23. 


© We have had a large fupply of all kinds of grain, for two months 
paft, at Mark-Lane, both of home and foreign growth; and prices, 
which in’ general had advanced after 1 wrote you laft, are now lower 
than at that period. The wheats prefented are very various, chiefly 
of middling quality ; fine white famples have brought readily feveral 
fhillings advance. The barleys of laft crop are of excellent quality, and 
the malt made from them uncommonly fine. 

‘ The feafon has been very mild ; excepting a week about the middle 
of Decermber, we have had no froft to prevent the plough being res 
gularly worked. Since that time, we have had much blowing wea- 
ther, with almoft continued rain, which has flooded fome of the low 
diftri&s. 

‘ There have been few frefh arrivals for two market days paft. Prices 
continue nearly the fame. 

* State of London Markets, Jan. 23. 1804. 

Wheat, ‘ 46s. to 508. Good RedClover, 84s. to gos. p.cwt, 
Good mealing do. 528.—5 4s. Do, White do. 90s,—1 12s, 
Fine white do. _ 5 78.—5 8s. Do, Trefoil, 488.—56s. 
Barley, - 238.— 258, Do. Rib Grafs, 56s.—60s, 
Feed oats, - 18s.—2 1s, Do. Cow Grafs, gos.— 1108. 
Short fmall do, 238. Burnet Seed, 1s. 3d. per lib. 
Poland do. 238 —258. RyeGrafs, 5s. 6d.—6s. 6d. p. buth. 
Rye, ° 30S. — 3 18, White Rd. Turnip, 26s.—28s. do. 
Hog Peas, 35%-—385. Green do, 328. do. 
New Tick Beans, 29s.—318. /oft. Red do. 408, do. 
Old do. - 338-—3 58. Swedifh do. 18, per lib, 
New Small Beans, 33s.—3 5s. — 
Old do. - 3.98- Hay, 4]. 10s, to 51. per load. . 
Boiling Peas,  428.—46¢. Straw, 308.—32s. per load, 
Malt, 52s.—Fine new do, 578. ——- 
All per Quarter of 8 Buhhels. Spring Tares, 8s. to 8s. 6d, p. bufh. 

¢ Smithfield market continues tolerably well fupplied, and litcle al- 
teration of price has taken place. Cattle are from.4s. 4d. to 5s. 6d. ; 
Sheep, from 4s. 6d. to 5s. 3d.; Veal, 6s. to 78. 6d.; Pork, 4s. to ss. 
per ftone of 8 lib. ” 


IRELAND. 
Letter from a Gentleman at Dublin, December 10, 1803. 


* An increafed zeal for the amendment of live ftock—cultivation of 

een crops—-drilling grain, &c. particularly by Cuak’s. machine with 
ingular fuccels—practice of irrigation—form an happy emblem of the 
advancement of improved hufbandry. 


The 
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* The propofed plan for the manufa@tory of improved implements of 
hufbandry is an eftablifhment anxioufly looked for, as thereby good im. 
plements may be obtained at reafonable prices. This eftablifhment, 
which is about to take place immediately, refleéts. highly to the honour 
of the propofer, clearly pointing out the wifdom of the meafure, which 
has in view the educating, as apprentices, young lads, to be difperfed, 
when proficients, into the different counties of Ireland, in order to 
train others; fo that a thorough knowledge of the conftruction of 
good implements may be general-—an obje& long wifhed for. 

© Land-flewards, cartwrights, {miths, ploughmen, particularly. from 
the Lothians, Berwick, and other well cultivated diftri€ts, when well 
recommended, may be certain of being encouraged, as by good con. 
du& they muft prove great acquifitions, 

* The fummer was diftinguifhed for unufual drought. The hay crop, 
though not heavy, was well faved, and will prove, as to quality, more 
nutritious than thofe of former years. Hay, therefore, will on an aver- 
age furnifh as much forage as ufual. 

* Potatoes in dry or found ground have been deficient a fourth or 
fifth of the ufual average ; but, in cold foils, or thofe generally re- 
dundant with moifture, they are much fuperior to thole of former 
years; infomuch, that, on an average, they are nearly equal to the 
ufual produces 

‘ Turnips have fuffered greatly from the drynefs of the feafon, though 
the rains which fell in November mended them fomewhat. Spirited 
farmers have been much difappointed by an impofition of bad feed of 
Swedifh turnip. This is particularly to be lamented ; as, in the few 
cafes of genuine feed: being cultivated, the crops have fucceeded in the 
happieft manner. A good farmer’s feed fhop is much wanted. 

« All the varieties of the cabbage tribe have fuffered much for want 
ef timely rain. The crops of wheat, barley, and oats were abundant, 
and harvefted in excellent order. 

* The efforts of a few difaffected perfons in July caufed a temporary 
check to agricultural purfuits ; but happily it was of very fhort conti- 
nuance. “The farmers, obferving the weaknefs of the attempt, foon re- 
newed their attention to rural works. ‘The hopes of fuccefsful rebellion 
are abandoned, and the pratticability of an effeétive French invafion be- 
come illufive. The late trials of the infurgents have made a deep im- 
preflion on the numerous population of this country. 

* The thows of the farming fociety of Ireland have been peculiarly 
important, .direCting the attention of the affluent, the great landholder, 
and the practical hufbandman, to the improvement of their poffeffions. 

* In confequence of the excellence of the foil and climate, the com- 
parative lowne(s of rent, and the increafed length of tenure, an encou- 
ragement peculiarly offers for intelligent farmers to fettle here, particu- 
larly from the well cultivated diftri@ts in Seotland. Such, with the ne- 
ceflary recommendations, may with certainty reckon on being well re- 
ceived, on applying to the Farming Society of Ireland, No. 34. New 
Sackville Street, Dublin,’ 
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Liverpool Meteorology 1803. 
(Continued from p. 497, Vol. IV.) 





Odober 1803. 


A little hail and rain,—7th, Fair and windy.—11th, Foggy A. M. 
—1i6th, Windy and hail.—18th, Cloudy, mifty rain; Fair.—z4th, 
A.M. ignis fatuus,—25th, Fair and fun; though great moifture, and 
no rain, The hygrometer, at two P. M. was 3 in. 6 dec.—3zoth, Little 
rain. 

Approxim, of the wind to W. Rain, more or lefs, 16 days, 

In. Dec. In. Dee. 
Fall of rain, o 82 Evaporation of water, I 55 





November. 


Mifty rain.—2d, Fair, hoar froft.—6th, Much rain.—12th, Fair 
and fan at intervals.—15th, Snow and rain.—22d, Windy (in Lon- 
don, thunder).—23d, Hail and rain; windy.—z28th, Much rain.— 
3oth, Fair and fun. 

Approxim. of wind to South. Rain, hail, and fnow, more or lefs, 
21 days. 

In. Dee. Tn. Dec. 
Fall of rain, = gs 25 Evaporation of water, rr & 


December. 


Cloudy, mifty, rain, and windy.—sth, Snow; thick fog.—8th, 
Hail and fnow; foggy and rain.—1gth, Very windy.—zoth, Cloudy. 
—24th, Much rain.—2z5th, Sun, windy, and rain, to the end. 

Approxim. of wind-to the South. 

Rain, hail, aad faow, more or lefs, 22 days. 


In the whole year. - - 156 


In. Dec. In. Dec 

Fall of rain, - - 4 6 Evaporation of water, 1 © 
Total Rain that fell at Liver- 

t 25 42 


pool in 1893, as meafured 


Total Evaporation) , 6 
rai } oe 
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NOTICES 


1238 Feb. 1804, 
NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We are defired to ftate, that the articles of intelligence from Tweed- 
dale, given in the November Number, and in the Supplement, were not 
furnifhed by the gentleman who ufually favours us with a report of that 
diftrict. 

A full fupply of materials for making up Mra Cocxsurn’s Memoirs 
being now received, an account of that gentleman will, without fail, be 
given in next Number: In mean time, we beg leave to exprefs our 
beft thanks for the liberal affiftance furnifhed in the formation of this 
article. 

The Obfervations of Ceterivs on the Obftacles to Improvement are 
unavoidably poftponed ; the prefs of matter delayed from the Supple- 
ment having occafioned an increafe of ftock in hand which could not be 
vendéd in the prefent Number. 

The Letter’ from London cencerning the Predial and Perfonal Ser- 

« vices impofed upon the Tenantry in fome places of North Britain hall 
not be negleéted. We have made.inquiries, and are forry to learh, that 
what is ftated by our Correfpondent is-amply confirmed by the refult. 

A Buchan Crofter’s Queries thall appear an our next. 

The Review branch has been omitted at this time, in order to make 
room for DrKeith’s interefting Inquiry concerning the relative abilities 
of Englith and Scotith Barley to pay the Malt-Tax.—Exifting circum- 
ftasices called for a {peedy infertion of that, valuable Paper. _ 

If the Dumbartonfbire Farmer choofes to favour the Conduétor with 
his Addrefs, under cover, to. the Publifhers, fome particulars fhall be 
tran{mitted relative to the matters contained in his Communication. 

We fhall be happy to receive accounts of the former and prefent ftate 
of Hufbandry in the feveral Counties of Scotland, fimilar to the one 
given in this Number from Ayrthire. ee 

A great many Communications have lately come to hand. The 
writers of them will accept of our grateful acknowledgements, and may 
depend upon fuitable attention being paid to each. 

We will thank any of our friends in Cumberland and Weftmoreland 
for a Report of thefe diftricts. 

A. G.’s Letter on Thrafoing Machines is this moment come to hand. 


No. XVIII. witl be Publifhed.on Monday the 7th May. 


Errata my Surpcementary Noumper. 


P. 524. fifteen lines from bottom, for why don’t qe include. turnips 
as an article of drill hufoandry, read, why don’t we include tutnips as 
an article of bor/e-bocing hufbandry. 


Errata tn THIS NumBeER. 


P. 13. fourteen lines from top, for proving read providing, 
P. ze. elevea lines from top, for principal read principle. 





